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_ of therefore the Company had! the — | 
the whole country left to them,—if they had the’ 
whole military force in their hands—and if the” 
China trade was secure to them, which, in, ay 
commercial point of view, was the most import- | i 
ant privilege of the Company, he saw no danger 
whatever from conceding to the Outports what © 
was proposed by His Majesty’s Ministers ; be-” 
cause, with all these means within their grasp, 
there was no doubt whatever of their protecting. 
all their most valuable acquisitions. For hisown — 
part, he was very much at a loss to discover from: 
whence the danger was to arise to the East-India 
establishments from*epening the trade of their 
ports, with all these advantages in the Company’s 
hands; especially when they had every thing — 
they could wish for, with one exception, which 
was, in fact, ethe most inconsiderable of all the 
objects at stake. ‘The argument of those gentles 
men was, that by suffering the trade to be carried 
on from the Outports to India, such would be the 
disposition of the persons trading, that they 
would in time overturn the Company’s establish- 
ments. Now, that was utterly impossible, when 
the nature of the boon intended to be granted gis 
to the Outports was considered. He could cgn-— 
ceive soine force in the argument, if, instead of 
having a trade going from England to India, it~ 
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- was intended to give a trade to the Outports from 


India to England. But as that was not ‘the case, 


. no danger of that kind could be apprehended : 


he.could not imagine any, from giving to eight, 


ten, or fifteen ports, the benefit of an im- 


portation trade from India. The only hazard 
that could arise would be from their becoming 


‘Incorporated with the establishments of India; 


but even then, judging from the administration 


” of affairs in India, no apprehensions of that kind 


could be entertained. But still, as to the effect of 
giving the Outports this permission, he doubted 
whether that effect could be extensive: for, in 
many points of view, it was merely a permission ; 
and in many cases it could not be enjoyed, even 
by those to whom it was extended: for, in truth, 
it -would not be attended with so many real ad- 
vantages as the sanguine imaginations of some 
men ‘ascribed to it; and he apprehended that 
many of those who seemed so anxious to be pos- 
sessed of the privilege, would find afterwards 
that their golden prospects were imaginary. If, 


therefore, the Company were only called upon 


to concede and grant to them, a participation in 


wxthe trade, which was admitted to be unimport- 


antgnot only by many of the East-India Proprie- 
tors; but even by some of the Honourable Direc- 
tors themselves, who stated in their evidence that 
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they were not afraid of an open trade, apd that 
they were contented to grant to the Outportsd 
participation in those commercial advantages :=—= 
If, therefore, this was admitted, there could be 
no difficulty whatever in adjusting so impors 
tant a point :—beside which, ‘there was this 
fact admitted even by the Company, that they 
could then afford to trade at 15 per cent. lower 
than they had hitherto been able todo. If this 
was the fact, which he would not deny, as it was, 
admitted on their own shewing, he was at a loss 
to conceive what difficulty there could be in cons 
ceding to the merchants of the Outports a small 
portion of the import trade. For his own part, he’ 
thought, so far should the Court be from shewing 
any disposition of unwillingness to treat with the 
Government upon this point, they ought to come 
forward and shew every possible disposition 
to meet his Majesty's Ministers, and. say to 
them—‘ We have done all in our power to meet _ 
your views :—we have left no argument untried; ” 
we have stated every thing that occurs to us upon 
the subject of our own integests, and the danger 

of an innovation on our privileges; but if you 
think-it is of advantage to the country that wes 
should admit: the Outports to a participation in 
our import trade—we, who are equally anxious 
for the welfare pf our country<consent. to give 
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e up ‘such portion of our. privileges.as you may-think 
ie conducive to that advantage. If. you are of) 
‘pinion. that it is safe and proper, under the 
__ Teservations you have left us, to give to the British 
'~ merchants a participation in the trade to India, 
He te, as creditors, grateful for the advantages al« 


ready bestowed upon us, give our consent to such 
_@ participation.” 
It was his opinion that the Court of Directors, 
asa trading body, ought to look to those sources 
from which they were likely to derive the most 
advantage, in a pecuniary point of view. It ap- 
peared by their own shewing, that the Indian 
_ trade had been carried on, not only at a very. 
- heavy expence, but under very severe losses: 
while, on the contrary, it was stated, that by 
pursuing their China trade, in that advantageous 
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4 manner which it had been hitherto conducted, 
E: _ their finances would be in a much more flourish- 
ee ‘ing state, and be every way more conducive to 
| the; general prosperity of the Company: and 
hence, by. parting with that portion of their trade 
kk which, they found by experience, could not be 







- carried on with advantage, they would, by the 
teration, in a financial point of view, be gainers. 
But, the Company were not to look upon ;. 
thmselves merely as Trapgrs; they were to.': 
consider themselyes as SOVEREIGNS:. and 
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Court; and'ito’ remind” them’ of ‘the’ true Pole? 
of/view in which: this°great question ‘ought to” 
be considered?’ ‘This\‘was ‘nét ‘a ‘mere ‘coms? 
mercidl consideration. The Diféetors were fo" 
look upon themselves in“ @"mdre important” 
light, namely, as Sovergrcns “or J'vp1a. They 


were to look to all those engagements” d*. 


relations by which a great Empire would ne-- 
cessarily be affected: and therefore, when he*, x 
saw no attempt on thé» part of His Majesty’s 
Ministers to touch the political privileges “of” 
the: Company ; and, on the contrafy, that there | 
was-'a disposition, ‘on ‘their parts, to continue’ 
them; uoder proper regulations, it was theif 
bounden duty to ‘meet the: wishes of Goverri-” 
ment. The “nature of those regulations was” 
knowy, and Itad been proposed. If ‘they were” 
not ‘satisfactory, it was the duty of’ the Court * » 
of Directors to” propose some measures more” 
propitious to their own views. If they did this,” 
such was-the spititiof conciliation His Majesty’s”’ 
Ministers had evintéd upon this subject; he was ” 
satisfied: they’ would’ meet ‘the Directors more ° 
than ‘half °way.' If ‘those Ministers” appeatéd Sa 
ready.to give every'facility to a liberal and satis. « 
factory'settlement of the Company’s tights; ought!” 
the ‘Company, -he-would ask,as Soversicng* — 
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v Pig object, Beiitheir parts, to dispense with a:por- 
“tion of their trade to Tadia ?’ Moreovet,when they 
well knéw that such trade was a losing concern, 
was there any reason, he would-ask, for resisting 
én<their parts,~a participation of it? — Every 
¢onsideration, He thought, should induce them to 

embrace the terms proposed, and to avoid resist- 

““$hg any disposition to conciliation on the part of 

the Government. As Sovereigns of a great Empire, 
and with a view to meet their vast and increas- 
~ fing expences, they ought, in a financial point of 
view, to shewahe utmost readiness in aceommo- 

» dating themselves to the suggestions of ‘the Mini- 

ster. To prove that he was.right in his proposi- 
tion upon the subject of finance, he would only 
désire that the Directors should make out their 
accounts; and. upon their own shewing, he ccn- 
tended, it Would go against them? Upon. this be 
built his proposition ; because he. was. satished, 

‘that if the documents and accounts of the Com- 

pany Were laid before any merchant’s clerk in 
~ London, who could keepya’ set of books, he 
Would shew, in a commercial point of view, (al- 
Towing for those expences incurred in carrying 
“<=: oh the commerce) that the trade of India was 

“pot a gaining trade. Farther than this he could 

“hot go to sustain the proposition. for. which he 
contended. If it could be proved, that it was 
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“by His is Majesty $ Ministets must. tend ‘nak: 0 ie 
minish, but to add considerably to the revenue of | 
the East India Company ; and_ this, too, without 
that risque and liability. to loss, to ‘which the "I 
Company was at prescat exposed,” AsSoyERtIons” 

* ef India, anxious for their own interests, and — 

judging, as every Sovereign on earth would, , qd " 

as he himself felt, if, as a part proprietor of East 

India stock, he might call himself a Sovereign 

(a laugh), they ought to adopt a step, so ime 

portant to their own interests, 2 oa 

{Here the Chairman interposed, and asked, 
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‘if he raight be pérmitted to prefer a petition? i 
— (Hear! hear ! hear!) — He said, he was | 
obliged to leave the Court upon particular busi- | 
ness, not his own. His worthy colleague, how= | 


ever (Mr. Thornton), he was sure would take — 
the Chair for him, and would discharge the duty 
much better than he did.—(Hear! hear! hear) 
The Chairman then retired, when the Pen 1y «9 
Chairman took the-chair.] 

Mr. Hume then resumed. To be ae he 
said, he merely wished to urge, that the Com- ‘f 
pany, in its present situation, ought, fo judge of. 

* the actual danger of not conceding | what ol 
? nib ee that they should consider Ahem 
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OS a oF Ixpra: thatthey sate 
_ fo°absttact® themselves’ a little ftom’ that nar 
Tow commercial policy, which a private merchant 
aa it‘ Be disposed to adopt for his owm indivi- 
Tavantage, and boldly give up every thing 
“s bites was of ‘importance ‘to general welfare. 
/ What, he asked, were the narrow and selfish: in- 
- téfestsiof a few individuals compared to the ge- 
 nétal welfare of the whole Country? He there- 
~ fore besought the Court to consider themselves, as 
- SoveRetcns, called upon fo part with a portion 
of'trade, hot advantageous to themselves, in order 
fo''attend to the Mmcre important interests they 
> had at stake; and “ Jet thé @obrt,” said he, « sa: 
be tisfy itself of this fact, by looking to the calcula- 
tions of the Company’s trade during the last ten 
years, from the result of which they would find - 
__ that’ the Indian trade had annually’ decreased.” 
| Whether this arose from the suspension of the in- 
_ tétcourse between Great Britdin and the other 
countries of Europe, or from the extraordinary 
comimercial policy adopted by our neighbours, he 
would not enquire; but the fact wasso. They 
_ ought, therefore, with pleasure, to come forward, 
aid: say to the Minister, * If such’ méasures' will 
_ tend to increase the trade and prosperity of the 
Country, we are extremely happy to meet them, 
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stensiniy that iscigramest, will not. Jiniegiedl us 4 
of any thing which i is essentially necessary, to. our Po 
security and welfare. » wie 
It was proposed, that His. Fie s Miner 
should have power, with the consent* of the Die © 
rectors, to. make such regulations by Orders in 
Council, as might be necessary ‘to the coadiaal 4 
of the trade, and as circumstances might.re= is 
quire. In that, poiat of view, the facilities pro- 
posed by Government would necessarily advancg 4 
the interests of the trade, without ttouble or ine 
convenience to the Company., slle now begged * 
to call the attention,of the honourable Directors © 
‘to what it was stheyCompany proposed to dow. 
” It was proposed to callevidence to the bar of the” 
House, to prove that the trade could not be ma# © 
terially increased. . Now, if it should be proved. 
thatgit would not be materially increased, could. 
that, he would ask, effect any thing for the Come ~ 
pany ?- If the trade should continue as it power ~ 
was, had not the Public, by their claims, a right 
to participation in that trade, when the charter, 
ceased, which it would da next year? And. if | 
the trade was to continue longer, why. should the, — 
Public be deprived of the chance of benefiting by. “ 
that, which was, in the hands of the Company,a 
losing concern? The chance, surely, if given to, — 
them, would ig no way injure the Company ; for 4, 
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288i. Te boanotleeb: é veatlantig (Mr. 
~ Ran, though he ‘argued upon. the, probable 
danger to the Indiaestablishments, from admitting 
‘ ‘Aitports to-a participation in the trade, had not 
hought proper to illustrate his argument by any 
act Which could*prove the reality of the. danger. 
Jé'‘contentéd himself with asserting, that such 
we ‘danger’ ‘would arise, and this, too,all.at once, upon 
~ Che admission of the Outports. teva share of the 
“Company's privileges. » The fallacy. of that. argu- _ 
meat would be shew by considering what really 
:: “was the privilege ‘proposed. The danger sup- 
 Beaoged to arise from this coneegssion would be from , 
“the inhabitants of the Outports settling in India, 
LxAaga overturning the Government. But was it 
irate to be supposed, that the towns of Liver- . 
© pool, Bristol, and Glasgow, were tovexport their 
pee jnhabitants to India ? Were they to send out their 
"Population to settle in the Company’s possesions ? 
' Surely this was too prepostcrous even to imagine, 
Peay that was proposed to be given to the Outports 
Wags the’ privilege of sending: out cargoes. from 
Pnése ports, awd ‘bringing home cargoes ot Indian 
= sroduce in retura, Ail parties admitted, that the 
only ‘danger which could arise, was from. those 
WoQho Went out to India! Were the Court, then to 
PS ietieha danget from the, ships’. crews that 
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would be sent out frou cigs or Iiverpoal? ' 
Surely not. And he should deny, upon. every a 


to exist. But the honourable Proprietor ineant 
to prove, that this danger would exist, (AQF 
this, however, he (Mr Hume) was “certain,” 
that the honourable gentleman could not prove a 
that danger ever did exist; for he himself, 
‘and every other person acquainted with India, — 
knew the contrary. No one ever heard of any | 
danger existing from the. intercourse of other ~ 
nations with the ports of India. No one ever — o 
heard of, or even apprehended any danger, when — J 
- + twenty-seven or thirty ships were in the port of a 
Calcutta. It was known that the greater pro- | 
portion of the trade to India was carried on by — 
Europeans, and yet no danger was ever, appre 
hgnded tothe East-India establishments. There- ~ 
fore, upon this prima facie view of the. case, he a 4 
would venture to say, that no danger whatever 
would take place. a 
Returning again to the subject of the East 
India Islands, the trade, to which was another 
portion of the East India commerce, he would "4 
rémind*the Court of the attempts madeby, the, 
Americans to secure a portion of that commerce 
This he desired to do, in arder to. shew how | 
chimerical ~he notions of the British merchants 

























were jupon thisbjec,. The Aueticans had, 
> Sent, several of. their vessels .and, aitempted ; to. 

trade ..with those. islands: but after Various ; 
atiempts; to. succeed’ in their wishes, they. were, 
to give .up,.the project in despair; and, 
ow they were contentto take what they wanted 
from. ;the Malay traders, who brought all the 
articles of commerce in that trade to a particular | 
‘station, This was.what the Americans were 
ae content and obliged to do, and this was what . 
the, British merchants must do; for it was pre- 
posterous to suppose, that merchants, embarkiag . 
Soa capital in such a trade, could hope to.. 
pamuceeed without. learning the Janguage of the, 
_ Batives, and acquiring some knowledge of their _ 
» manners. Even if they surmounted the diffi- 
? «cules of a dangerous and tempestuous sea, still 

they , would. have more discouragixg circum- 

’ stances. to combat; namely, a barbarous and un, 
bi tractable people. He was aware that a spirit of en-.. 
| terprise. was necessary to the attainment of great . 
"objects, and it was a spirit which ought always to, 
be-encouraged ; but, at the same time, Specula-.. 
©‘ tion.-was.a-rock. surrounded by so many dangers, . 
—thgtithe unwary,traveller should be., cautioned... 
_ against, the tremendous consequences that would... 
follow. a false step. .. The danger of unwise. spe-:- 
lation, he.therefore hoped, the British merchant. 
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" most cautious and careful conduct, such was thee — 


_ keep up any intercourse with them:— Look? 


“8 difficulties which you will have to encounter} - 
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and take’ ‘warning by the’ exattiple of those’ wh? ~ 
had’-gone before’ them. °For even, after ite? — 












disposition of the natives, that.unless*they y should 2 
be'so changed, for the béttéef, “from what ‘they 
had hitherto been, it would™be impossible to! — 


ing, therefore, at the subject in that poifit’ wees 

view, the Company should say to the British)” * 
merchants, “ Do nothing that you cannot ‘satisfy? 
“yourselves will be of advantage to you. “We; \% 
“who know the danger, point out to you the 


“ butif you have any doubt upon our statenientf* * 
“examine evidence.” EGR IN 

On the other hand, however, he (Mr. Humey? — 
thoyght there “was no occasion to examine! 
evidence, for the purpose of shewing- that any’ 
danger had taken place by allowing ships to” er zs 
ter the ports of India. They might examine” 4 
evidence for fifty days and prove né more than © 
what they already knewys namely,  that’“no’ 
danger whatever had existed. A single withea#! — 
cotild ‘not be brought to shew that if evosmadlig 7 | 
exist; Or was ever even apprehended. What'Wass" _ 
the* danger that could be apprehentled, if proper’ s 
regulations Wege adopted by the Company, with?” 
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Ibs: ailcthesigeandy and-all the strength in their hands, 
» to cartp those regulations into-execution? In 


FS fact, the result of experience: gave proof positive 
 @gainst all the evidence that could. be adduced 
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$6 sustain: the notion of danger. He therefore 
‘put it to the serious Consideration vf the Court, 
whether they ought’not, as a body of men deeply 
interested in the welfare of India, to make every 
» Advance in their power, in order to cherish that 
F nee of conciliation manifested by the Minister, 
} *°He maintained that no danger could exist, 
» because hitherto, when the Company’s means _of - 
_ @efence and protection were not so great as they 
| ate now, no danger:had taken place. Therefore, , 
~ ft didnot appear to him, that all the evidence, 
which could be brought forward, would be futile : 
and he pledged his own conviction, that if the 
' whole was proved, that could be eproved, no 
_ danger whatever would be made out. He ‘was 
ae eXtremely anxious, therefore,that thisCourt should 
be impressed with the same idea: an idea which 
he entertained from the very first ; and if he ap. 
peared desirous of endeavouring to convince the 
Court, and bring it to the same way of thinking, 
. ityvas. because he was sincerely anxious for the we]- 
_ fare ofthe Company; andthe only object henowhad 
__ Gn view was, earnestly to recommend this Court to 
_ ‘meet His Majesty’s Ministers, who had so liberally 
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declared their disposition to’ meet : ie cote 
tending parties:—In all points, in which this _ 


branch of ‘the. question could be considered) 
every man acquainted with the affairs ofthe 


Company, must be convinced of the policy, ae — 





well as the expediency, of embracing the pros 


position of Ministers. Itshad been’ proved, 
tothe satisfaction of the Court, that there was 
no prospect nor probability of increasing that 


branch of trade, under the present system. They, 


had ‘had the evidence of the most enlightene 


men upon the subject: some of whom gave it ag — 


their decided opinion, that in acommerciai point 
. of view the openingiof the trade;would be of ads 


vantage to the Company—that the private mers — 


chant could carry it on with greater advantage 


so that, in a commercial light, the Company: 


would be gainers by the change. It was natural 


that a private merchant, carrying on tradevby 1 


himself, unshackled by any other: object thamthe. 


immediate one in view, namely, his commercial — 


adventure, would be more likelyto beneht by 
the trade, than a numerous Company engaged in 


vast and multifarious concerns, not. only of a com> ~ 


mercial, but of apolitical nature, and-whggsat- 


tention’ must naturally be diwided, between poe _ 


i 


liteal.’ security on the one hand, and. commercral , 4 


advautage ym the other, But, leaving these gen-ral 
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ipaisiglés oll thie question, was it not x: matter 
of serious importance to the Company to reflect, 
that,’ for the last eighteen years, during which, 
time. the Company’ s public and» private :trade 
amounted to about seventecn millions, they had 
“sustaintd a loss upon their capital of 10 per cert. 
annually? . Therefore, this subject became a 
matter of very scrious consideration, as a question 
_ of general policy: and, in that point of view, he 
didshope the Court would sce the wisdom of that 
~ proposition of the noble Lord, calculated as it 
was) to» increase the commerce of India, without . 
ir diminishing any advantage the Company had 
hitherto derived from. their€xelusive privileges, 
and jin.no way tending to injure the essential in- 
_terests of the Company. ; 
~ » With that view he should, before he sat down, 
take the liberty of moving one or twa, resolutions, 
a » declaratory of the wish of the Court to subscribe 
a, ste this proposition of the noble Lord, and to 
' pledge itself as willing to meet His Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters in the most liberal and unrestrained man- 
“an “ner, These were resolutions which, he hoped, 
Bo every person would! ‘support, because, by the reso- 
lutions of the noble Lord, the Court was bound 
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lenath of saying, that after all they raighis ‘not ae 
perhaps, the resolutions which they would haves” y 
ultimately to consider. A change of adevinie! 
tration might put an end to the propositions, am, * 

their present form. It wasimpossible “to ray 
how soon that change might take placé: butiit» 

was a thing which was not unlikely. . The Court 

were not, Tidvciiore: bound by them :—they were ji 
only to be con idered as the mere opinions of the: 
present Ministry; but who, he must do them the’ a 
justice to say, had on this occasion. acted: with’ cs 
the greatest liberality, and) whom the Court) 

ought to meet withthe same liberal opinions on : 
‘their part. It was-for their own advantage that) 
they should come forward, and embrace the? 4 
measure proposed: and if what was proposed. | 
did not satisfy the public, it was for the interest em ‘i 
the Company that they should themselves do every». 4 
thing in their power to strengthen the hands’ of! ~ 

Ministers, and enable them to carry into effect’ f 
their liberal propositions. There was only one! 






question upon the whole proposition, as it now! 

stood ; and that was, whether the Company® 

would admit the people of England-to a-shate' 

with them in their trade, unshackled and unmios! 

Jested 2.and whether they would chuse to add to» —~ 

the prosperity of their own country, by increas 
. 
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ing the prosperity of India? | He was persuaded- 
- it-was the. wish of the Court. of Directors. to’ 
benefit, in. every way, the trade of India, and 
add. stability. and strength to its government. 
bs “He drusteds therefore, that they would consider, 
a this proposition, in that view. For his own part, 
'aS.a person connected with the country, he 
 Taid claim to credit for not wishing to approve 
any arrangements, which could have a tenden- 
* cyto retrench the, commerce of that country. 
Such being the case, he hoped it would not, 
*. be considered that he was urging too much, 
' in recommending the Court to adopt the re« 
solution he suggested: or that.he was desirous 
of misleading them. But, ‘previously to his. 
- submitting those resolutions, he would take 
the Jiberty of noticing one or two objeciions 
which the, honorable gentleman (Mr. Jackson} 
had made. The learned gentleman had’ first 
“‘wery properly noticed, that it would be aavise- 
able. for the Court to adopt the middie course ; 
now, whether there had been any invitation on 
the part of the Court, in the course of their 
numerous discussions upon: this subject, he would 
not.take upon himself to enquiie +. this, 
however, wascertain, that the noble Lord, upon 
this subject, had said nothing which could ex- 
Gite the least irritation: and therefore it- was. the 
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more ‘imperative-indeed: it was the duty, of the: 4 < 
Céurt—to' do every: thing in‘its power to cofici+ ” i 


liate the goud opitiion of the’ Minister; and°to 
come forward in the most temperate and consi 
derate manner to discuss the, sibject. It was 


true, in some of their discwssiéns there “was' a” 


little warmth ; but he was pérstiaded that it pro- 
ceeded from the ‘momenary effusions of the’ 
mind, upon a question certainly of the greatest 
importance. His anxiety, however, to depres, 
cate every thing like irritation, was €xcusable, 


when he knew the disagreeable consequences to 


which it might give rise. e 

He had already vatated his” opinion at rept 
aon the subject ‘of the China trade, -which’ the’ 
honorable gentleman had, also, very extensively 
discussed ; and he was free to ad) it, that some’ 


of the dangers which he (Mr. Jackson), had . 


pointed out, in other views of the subject, might 
exist; but, in general, he thought the dangers 
were of so trifling a nature, that they were 
amply counterbalanced by the advantages likély 
to result to the Company,—Of this, however, 
he was ‘satisfied, that if His Majesty's Mi+ 
nisters thought proper to recommend the pnd 
ing of a-portion of the trade to India, the China 
trade would, in all events, ‘remain as complete 
as it was now, | He must say, in answer to-what 











un indi ‘had. observed, sae re 


subject of the petition of avery numerous. and ims 
portant body of people, namely the ship-builders, 


_ itswas.reasonable to suppose, that the more ships 


there were’ built, the more commerce would-be 
likely to ensues though he confessed he did think 


b _ it-would be attended with more danger, in a'poli- 


tical point of view. It was ‘posstble that some 
© of the dangers might take place, from theoins 
} .erease of the shipping interest, which had taken 


a place in’ America. 


“Fhe honorable: gentleman, he thought, had 


. e: taken rather an unfair advantage of the statement 
~ heo(Mr. Hume):had made‘in: the coarse of\a 
“former debate, upon the subject of the trade to 


China. It would be recollected, he trusted, that 


* imebringing forward: that statement -of ‘the trade 


to'China, she had shewn, on. an avtrage of, fifty: 


years, cit’. had: increased from. £629,000: to 
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£1,300,000. Though he had said that the Com- 
pany ought not to hesitate in confessing that the 
trade to India was disadvantageous, yet it-should 
bevrecollected that he brought forward this state- 


_ Ment to shew, that since the period of the year’ 


aes} the trade of -China had increased ina 


- gteat' degree, notwithstanding all the difficulties: 


thrown in its way.) The Caurt would dohim:the: 


| justice, she. was sure, to: remembernthat he: had! 


A 





nientioned,; shinincion ouside scyal : 
beer done to injure the. trade, ’and that heshad 
added:the.opinions of Mx.Prrt and'Mr. Doss 
pass, ‘who had«stated (that, cinstheir judgmepty 
every thing had been donesto injure*the trade 
to Chinas yet if it appeared,: on an average 
~ of fifty years, that the trade ‘had increased frony 


£629,000 to £1,300,000 it was an unequivocal’ « 


proof that the trade had answered. Thereswas ” 
no doubt but every means had been adopted»to, : 
injure that trade: yet, notwithstanding all the diffie 4 
culties and obstagles opposed »tovits: suecessy they 
had. been entirely surmounted.»:He relied upom 
actual facts and the:experience'of the Companys) — 


from whose docuinents it would appear beyond i 


all doubt,: that it had increased from £629,000." 
te _£1,300,000; at this moment it was so 3; andon 
that’ principle, : judging from the present, the; 
trade to China was increasing.» Ile would adap 
mit, it might be a strong plea on the part. 
of the Outports, if the trade was really dea; 
cteasing, that they ought to have the opportunity 
of improving’a trade, which was either neglected: 
forswant of energy, or dwindling for want of 
capita] >>the contrary, however, was the dats 

It-was: mot a fair way of judging on the subjecty 
to calculate from sone. or two unsuccessful years. » 
Buty! atthesame time that the Company derived; 

’ ? 
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" feonsidetable ‘advantages from this, branch, of 


their trade, he; did not think it would. become 


_ ©them to enter into a sort of conspiracy, and 
‘eonceal from His Majesty’s Ministers the real 


“state of the facts upon this subject. And-he put it 
“to’his honorable friend, whether that was not the 
“point of view in which he stated his sentiments 


‘on the former occasion? He was not one. of 
_ “those, he confessed, who would abandon small 
_(, bat certain gains, for the chance of making more 
_ Wy. a speculation confessedly hazardous. It was in 


this point of »view that he considered this subject, 
“and he thought ‘itewas pertectly consistent with 


"othe interests of ‘the Company, to abandon, « 


osing concern, for the sake of promoting their 


‘views, in the pursuit of a trade every way more 
‘advantageous. They ought'to give up that pro- 


portion which was almost a burthen,»to secure that 

“which was profitable, in every point of view. 
‘Something had been ‘said by the honorable 

‘gentleman about the statements of Lord Castle- 


“igeagh, on the subject of the Company’s; capital. 


‘He (Mr.-Hume) had the pleasure of hearing Lord 


'@astiereagh on that subject: .and although) he 
‘eonot explain’ himself so. clearly as: many 


wight have done, yet the meaning he: colleeted 
from’ his Lordship’s observations, was :very, dif. 
«ferent from that sigan by ‘his honorable 
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fiend to theCourt? Lord” ‘Castlereagh’ died 
very distinctly, that * the impediments to:trading 
oti the part of the present merchants; to and from_ 
India, under the regulations. of the Chartey of 
1798, had forced the capital of British mer- 
‘chants intb'foreign trade, “either ‘in consequence _ 


‘of increased difficulties thrown in the way of the — 
Court of Directors, or in consequence of the Court 
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of Director’s means having declined.” Thiswas ~ | 


the point Lord Castlereagh, as far as he under; 


stood him, had suggested: and was. there apy 


body who recollected the observations. of Mr — 


Dundas on this identical point, tonching the sub- 


"| 


-ject of East-India'ships, that did not agree inthe 


truth of the observation? Examples were not want- 
ing to illustrate that principle. One was sufficient 


for the purpose ; and he would only refertheCourt 


J 


eto the example of the Princess Amélia, a Com 


pany’s ship, in 1797. Lord Castlereagh he con 
tended was right, when he stated that.a large 
; capital had been employed to no beneficial »pur- 
pose, through the very frammels of those regu- 
lations presctibed in the CharterimHe ) (Mr. 


| 


wy) 
= 


Hume) was ready however. to admit; that thé — 


(Court of Directors had» acted iliberallygechyt — 


7) 


still, with all that liberality, (for which he»was — 


- disposed to give them credit) it» was mot suffi- — 


ciént'to prove: the’ capability of the Company. 
. P 2, 
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| “Bi Honorable fiend (Mr. Jackson}; thad> riot 
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“moticed> the: effect likely to be’ produced upon 


India, by allowing people to come in and fe- 


. €eive spermission’ to- enter into the trade of the 


Company.«: The honorable. gentleman did not 
tecollect what’ ‘the’ advances’ of thes Company 
had been: he did/not seem to recollect that the 
whole advance'.of the Company |.ad not been 


* much more than one third. Did he mean therefore 


‘to’say, that there would be any injury likely to 
arise:to the trade of India, ar the advantages of 
ait:‘to the'Company, from this measure? Did he 


es Suppose that the Company’s interests would be 


WP: affected by the loss of oneveighth of the present. , 


 merchandize? Inthis last proposition, he derived 
his authority from' the Court of Directors them- 


lselves, Surely every man must know, that the 
merchants of Britain were as wel acquainted. 


’ ‘with: the interests of Government as the Rast. 


India, Company themselves, The merchants: of 
Britain, therefore, oyght not to be looked upon.as 
men; differing in their;sentiments and principles 
from the rest of His Majesty’s subjects: they- 


were not to be considered as aidifferent people 
_ ditgmthose who were at present employed in the 
trddeoto AUndia: . Their motions of loyalty, oof 


good: conduct; and: good government, © were 


{without.at all detracting from the merits of the 


e 
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‘Company) as:much alive to thelinterests of eheae 


Country; therefore, in admitting the merchinnts 4 
of the Qutports to a share of the trade in India, — 


the Company ought to consider them asa valuable _ 


accession to the number of.their subjects—as a 
body of men willing to be united withThem in 
influence, in interest, and mutual sentiment, for 
the welfare ofthe Empire; and so far. from 


apprehending any mischief through such a coali- _ 
tion, he thought, that as long as the Court of _ 


Directors retained the power and sovereignty im 


India; as long as they administered justice with 


integrity and impartiality; as long as the mild 
. spirit of governmentwhich had marked the affairs 


of India for so many years, should contigue to 
actuate the conduct of the Directory, so long 


would they be an accession to the prosperity and _ 


- welfare of India. 


It was very well known, that. the vole 


merchants had done very much towards the pras- 
perity of India, He would not enquire more 
‘into the particular channels and modes by which 
they contributed their assistance, but certainly:the 
present merchants had done, more to the pros- 


Be se 


perity of India, than those, »whovhad gpt.an 


’ opportunity of knowing the fact, could possibly 
fonceives Their capital kad kept the trade alive 
an India ; 80 mitch so, that the trade was almost, 


° 
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of Directors, and hence, instead’ of in- 


7 éteasir ing} the trade had decreased, This he had 


h wn on a former occasion, by a teference to 
the’ average of the ‘trade duting the last eight 


years, from which it had appeared (without now 
S Boing back to the items) that the Company had 
‘Fost. cight millions of money, The inference to 


Be ‘drawn from this was, that the loss had pro- 
ceeded from a decrease of the enterprising spirit 
of ‘the Company, and from a want of proper 
application and supply of the capital. Ought 


they not therefore} as Directors and as Sovereigns 
of a vast Empire, to say to the British merchants, 
_*° Let us join heart’ and hand together in this 


great undertaking ;—let us ‘contribute u!fin our 


‘power to the prosperity and welfare of India?” 


This, he (Mr. Hume) was firmly convinced,, 
would be the result of such’a policy; and in every 
point of view, in which the affairs of India could 


be considered, he anticipated prosperity to the 


oe 


commerce, and strength, and stabilityof ‘the Bri- 


i ish Empire. , 


' He should not detain the Court at any tibet 
withx*gard'to the amount of the importation 
from India. ‘The amount imported was of-véry * 
little consequence. It certainly would be more if 


thé state‘of Europe would permit jt; but, at the 


° 


the same time, it should be weedeat that of a 


the manufactured goods imported from” India, 


only one fifth of the whole was imported for Bre 





tish consumption: all the rest. of the four- fifths: 
went out of the country. As for foreign expdrts, — 


therefore, it was of very little consequense, whe- 
ther they came to the port of Londun or to the 


Outports. He, for one, thought it quite as just, 
that the Outports should derive the advantage of. 


the foreign export trade, as the. import trade for 


home consumption ; because the reason of thé 


y 


thing was just the same; and he. considered at 
was an exception which ought by.no means. to — 


i. eee i 

With regard to protection, a good deal bad) 
been said by the honourable gentleman ; but he 
(Mr. Hume) must say, that the noble Lord had 


- stated, that he thought it would be neither advis- 


able nor safe for the Legislature to attempt any 
alteration in the present sy stem in India, On the 


} 


contrary, he said,*it was his opinion, that the Gos ' 


‘vernment, of India was as perfect as could exist; 
and that to take it out of the hands of the Court 
of Directors, would, be to ‘unhinge the whole fa- 
bric.. Upon this subject,  thererore,. he ¢. (Mr = 
Hume) would not make any comments, _ Pat 
merely subscribe to that.opinion. 


My 


With, regard to. the duties, the, honourable Bene ‘ 
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|. tleman had said. a great deal ; .but it amounted-to 
50 s0_little, that -he should not, trouble; rhe Court 


be with any obseryations upon it.The whole duties 
were stated by the noble; Lord to amount .to 


4,200,000. The, whole. computation which 


. “was derivable from 4 tea having been stated, to be 


three millions and a half, then this. amount. of, the 


4 duties, on tea being contra-distinguished from 
2 “other duties, perhaps, would explain . the, appa- 


ent i inaccuracy of the noble Lord’s statement. 


Se 


at so far as he (Mr. Hume). could judge, his 
ordship was pretty. correct, 
~ Notwithstanding the obseryations made on the 


MS a of India; notwithstanding an honourabl. . 
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éctor had himself asserted, that the Govern- 
ment was not. quite complete, he. himself .was 


. happy. to say, that, in his own pinion, as. far as 


facts \ went, they bore against the horourable . Di- | 


: rector. He was, however, bound. to state, that 
Ay it would give him (Mr, Hume) the sincerest plea- 


sure to see any improvement for, the better, 

; “But although experience had shewn that the 

I ower and means put into the hands of this great 
ly of merchants had been used with moderze 

tion upon all occasions, and with the greatest pro- 


: pricty and advantage to the country, yet-he did ‘ 


not think that should be urged as a reason.why 


i economy ought not to be adopted ; nor, ought \it 


0 
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“i 
‘fo Be" urged “as reason why eéclesiastical’ pe ‘ 
‘should*to be adopted ‘in India. “On the contrary, 
it Was, in his opinion} “a reason why it ought Le 
to be ifitroduced:~ He was” as anxious a il 
‘mati could® béito'see the religious establishments 
of India}. as such, properly” ‘siipported and that : 
there should be no want of réligious instructors 5 a 
but, as far as he knew any thing’of India, he w 
not aware of any want of that kind. Every man 
who looked to the state of India, or who was | 
all acquainted with its domestic policy, wor 
find that there was no occasion for any increase 
of the réligious establishmentss) On the contrary, 
- the number of religtobs instructors was very eth 4 
and had been much augmented of late. e 
Company had many chaplains in their train ; and 
he was convinced it would be found, that ‘the 

e Nutpber of elergymen was quite enough ; in his ; 
opinion it would be perfectly useless to send out ; 
any increase to the ecclesiastical establishments of” 
the Company. But it ocurred to him as rather 
“éxtraordinary, that the recomméndation of his 
Lordship (Castlereagh) apon this subject should 
- foHow Saran after a’ recommendation ofS 
“retrenchment.’” For it would be ‘observed, that 

* the very’ words from his Lordship’s lips were 
“Hie “necessity ‘of retrenchment in the Company's 
éstablishments,” “Now, how was that followed 
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_ was, * That the Company’s system. of expense 
Was to be.increased, and that they were to have’ 
a Bishop (whether with. an income ‘of ten. 
thousand potinds a year, he didnot know), and 
three Arch deacons! Surely, then, when the Court: 
considered the enormous expence' of keeping: up- 
_ the Government of the territories in India, and: 
when it was considered that the expence was.as. 
much asthe Company could bear, it could not be 


| contended, in an economical point of view, that 
'' tits ‘was a.'season for adding so considerably to 
» the expence, even if the policy of introducing 


such high dignitaries were unquestioned, And iv . 


_. might be necessary to consider also the expedi- 


ency of ‘introducing, in a political point of view, 
such personages into the Indian’settlements.’- Ie 
was. not perfectly satisfied, that ‘an’ ecclesiastical 
_ power of that kind, if admitted to India, would 
be very advantageous to its good government ; 
nor if it Were attempted, was he perfectly satis- 
fea it would ‘contribute to the tranquillity of 


pe the Enipiré. Though he was most perfectly con+ 


_. Vinced that such an augmentation of their estas 
~ Blishmedt would be attended with an intolerable: 


ex; ence ; ‘this,’ however, was not his chief objec- 
tion to their admission ; for he had a‘sincere wish 


b that a libéral ‘provision ehoald be made: for ‘the 
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teachers of the Gospel. But the (iin, point: okvietea . 
in which he.objected to it was,that it would be a th 
tended with the highest possible danger. to wae | 
tranquillity of India; for he apprehended) if.» 
‘a Bishop. were, admitted _ to, have eany auth J 
rity in India, the Company would have” second, / 
Lord Chief Justice to take the lead’ in, their, | 
affairs, and guide their, councils,—It would; bey — 
impossible to keep those ecclesiastical dignitariés, 
from interfering with the politics of India 5. and, ‘| 
consequently affecting the councils of the govern, 
ment. If the Clergy now in, India were disposed, - 
to do their duty, there were quite enough of them, _ 
.for all spiritual “and. religious purposes. He... 4 
therefore, would by no means recommend a 
measure of this kind; and he perfectly agreed. in, 
an observation, urged against it in the House of, 
» Commons, that if there were anyone measure more, 
dangerous and. threatening to the governmént, of 
India than another, it was that of allowing a : 
hierarchy without controul, For his own part, 
“lie dreaded also the suspension of that liberal and, 
mild spirit of toleration which characterized. ithe P| 
present. government. towards every sect, of, reli 
gion; and therefore, in that point of view, he 
® should sbudder at, the. idea, of introducing a res 
ligiousestablishmentavhich might, i in any degree | j 
tend ito introduce a. schism into that country; in a 
Q 2 . » «i 
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| hors, ‘in, his, opinion, were, bound to , sanction 
+ mothing which. might, in, the slightest degree, 
ion . fend. to-disturb. the harmony of. the government 
i _ of.tisk the quict of their empire, Asa question, 


ri 


_ matters i panini. The: Court of Direc- © 


P Bee wloreraf religion, of politics, and ‘of economy, - 


twas every way objectionable. His honourable 
B Fiicad (Mr. Jackson) had argued with consider- 
able force, to shew that the government of India 
Wasa government cf opinion. He, however, 
auld not.consent to the proposition, that our 
territories. in, India were governed by opinion 
glone.. He thought that 150,000 men added con- 








Bae: gave some weight to the orders of the govern- 
H ment. The fact.was, the Company had a very 
' Jarge \physical force in ‘India, and it. was’ not 


“> amere. opinion that governed their immense ter- 


4 ritories.., But, judging of the great force of the 
~~ Hindoos in India, he thought it highly necessary 
: ES consider seriously: the policy of attempting to 
convert the natives to Christianity : and.this was 
~sanother point of view if which he objected to 
. any unecessary increase of the religious esta- 
*- blishments in India. His reason was this; 
“Se it, was contrary to the: Hindoo laws to admit ‘a 
-gonyert from, their»religion into society, Such 
- person, was excluded from: either intercourse ‘or 
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siderably. to: the strength of»that opinion, and | 
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 eeimibderce with his friends'and countrymen.” ty 
lost his cast, and was, in. fact, considered aa 
vagabond and.an outlaw ; he was deprived of all — 4 
those comforts which constituted the happiness» ; 
of social life: he was even thrown off from’the 
society of his father, his mother, ant of his « 
friends, Surely, then, if the chief object of res © 
ligious instruction was the social happiness Of 
mankind, it would be well to consider the policy — 
of attempting to convert a people, who visited 
apostates from their own religion with'such séridus ~ 
and heavy penalties. Could it be supposed (hows +) 
ever desirable it might be, tosee Christianity 
_ spread amongst the millions of unenlightened in- 
habitants of the eastern’world), that such policy © 
would either tend to the happiness of the people, _ 
or the security of the British empire, in India? © 
Did facts pyove, that the condition of the people’ 
* hitherto converted had been bettered—or that || 
their attachment to the Company’s government 4 
had been made more secute? For his own part; _ 
® he declared, for one, he never knew a convert in 
India who was a friend‘to the State: and, on the 
other hand, he never knew a convert, who was 
received by those who had converted him, with 
e thewarmth and cordiality of a brother. "He 
therefore hoped the ‘Court would seriously cons 
sider-the very important question now suggesttd, 
. ° 
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“_Teswav'a question that involved not only» the: 
"happiness of the people: themselves, abut the ses: 
: curity-of the government in Intiia: He besought 
| them ito “recollect the melancholy! consequences 
that ‘befel shose’ unfortunate persons who left 
* their casée “andi he desired them to recollect, 
_ above-all things, the necessity of keeping up that 
| good opinion and- confidence which  subsisted 
between ‘the natives and the government. 
| (Hear! hear ! hear!) 
‘There was. another topic in the honourable 
; gentleman’s speech to which he must take the: 
‘liberty ‘of adverting : he meant that which re- 
spected remuneration. Now,'teally, he did cone . 
ceive, that after the’ most ‘liberal ‘offer had been 
made by Government, to give the Company theif 
China trade) (worth £1,200,000),. that they 
would have been contented, withoyt the pers 
mission of levying duties, to remunerate them for 
those ‘alleged advantages which were to be given 
upsiand he begged to call the attention of the: 
Court of Directors to one point of the measure’ 
| proposed) It was a circumstance impossibié» 
_~ for dny ‘Englishman: to: believes: that he should: 
*bevobliged to pay more duty at Huil than at) 
Liverpool) orsat Glasgow than at Bristol. «Nd» 
maty' would know. the duties if they. were ‘con= 
timtaillyichaaging; whichithey! would inevitably; 
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do; under the ‘arrangement 1 a by dl 
honourable gentleman; and it: would be: camel i 
sible to carry on: the trade,. with satisfaction’ ory 4 
advantage, without knowing: what the. duties» 
were, that were. to be charged in eagh: port, “ress” 
spectively. Therefore,.ifisuch»a proposition were) 
to.be seriously. made, it: aught-not to be adopted; 
without the perfect:sanction af’ all parties: and 
he himself would be happy to:see:any. necessarys 
and reasonable rate established; but it oughtytey 
be a general, clear, and knowmrule of conduct’ 
to all parties.——The honourable. gentleman aske.. . 
ed,-— “ Was the Company to, part: with their 
“& wharfs, their fortsy, and their establishments 
“in the ports. of: India, without remunera~ 
“stion ?”--Good:God.!+_Was; not the: China trade», 
—worth £1,200,000 a-year—an ample: remus) 
-neration fog what: the Company gave up? 
Surely. it. was; because, by. the tenor: of thes 
Company's charter. they.would-have been obligediy 
to give up the whole. trade: to India, to all. Hist 
*Majesty's subjects: in common. As soon as theit? 
charter expirgd they would: Have no moresrightty 
ta the.trade of India than the rest of His-Masi 
jesty's subjects. He thought. all. that the-mermje™ 
° chants of the Outports ought to: pay, therefore, 
would-be a rate: for -the: maintenance: of the hare; 
bours and quaysofithe ports. ‘This wasfairjreasons : 
e 
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able eco natural... His answer, therefore, to the 
Je. gentleman's opinion upon this subject 
» that, the remuneration should’ go no farther 
9 that proposed by the'Government.. Would it 
Be re just, or would it be reasonable, to tell the mer- 
‘ ape of Liverpool and other Outports :—“ In 
“zeturp ‘for the expences.we have been at, in 
“ adapting..our settlements for the purposes of 
“ trade, you must reimburse us ?” Why, the very 
~ mature of all those conveniencies was to enable 
Bh Company.to.carry onstheir trade. He would 
+: yead the very words. of }the act :— To enable 
» ** the Honourable the East-India Company to 
“ carry on their trade in execution of thei. 
“charter, these things are granted to them, that 
/ they might. be .applied. for their own con- 
»  yenience: but, at the termination of. their ex- 
So «** Clusive privileges, these things shall “be in 
“ ,common, _as Sorts far protection, 8c. fhe 
honourable gentleman asked,—~‘* What was the 
_ “ Company.to have by way of remuneration for 
a os their forts ?”—What, he (Mr. Hume) asked,’ 
. the private traders to do with the forts? The 
3 > forts were to protect the country—to protect the 
77 territories of the Company.—Therefore, to call 
ee, ‘vpon the traders to pay for these forts, wouldube ° 
most unjust and unreasonable, What! was: the 
Ecos to be paid a revenue for the -pro- 
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__tthey:to-eall upon'the’'merchanits for this reve 
Besides which; he-considered, at the present @ 
those forts, erected by the Company, were ‘not 
cessary forthe’ peg wf the merclvants. 






Company’s rereiioril agaitist’ hostile” sai ie 


and» might be the means of protecting 


territorial “possessions.” ‘He therefore hoped, — 


in that sense, ~itwould be “thought, by” 
Court, that the Liverpool tmerchants, ‘and 


merchants of the other Outports} had’ ‘no''ri ight w ‘ 
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payany demand of this sort’; for, in every 
. of view, he considered it would be very” antes 
sonable) «os! oere 2 
ut appeared to him, ‘that its Hodourabie fen 
had misconceéived’ the noble Lord (Castlereagh 
r when he stated’ that ther¢ was a kind of influence 
which the*Court 6f* Proprietors had’ over the 
Court of Directors.~ He (Mr. Hume) desired it’ to 


be recollected, that the noble Lord did not state . 


*this\-influence as "extended | t6 the terrjtofies. 
in India, or.that any dapiger was to ‘be appre 
hended’'from: itséffects in’ that quarter; “bil bit 
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iediat-the ‘noble Lord’ said’ was to this effect apt 


© andbhowever unpleasant Ftumight be for some 
gentlemen ‘to hear} He “would repeat» ithe 
noble Lord tiad stated, that sich 'an aera 
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fected thé condiict. of the Court of Directors 
ithetiiselves—-that, in many of their proceedings, 
“the Court of Directors were over-awed by the 
| East India Proprietors—that they, the Proprie- 
“tors, were arixious to keep up the present system 
_. in some. shape ‘or *another—and that he was 
h afraid the trade of the India Company was good 
Ei “for fiothing. “This, he stated, was the effect of 
- what the noble Lord had said; and he begged 
the honourable gentleman (Mr. Jackson) would 
_ recollect, that it was witha view to the trading 
‘af se and not in allusion’ to ae Company’ 8 


mi cae made. It was only meant by the noble . 
_ ‘Lord, that this alleged influence led to a want of 
“Management in the Company's commerce, and 
| that the natural consequence of that was its injury 
- ‘and declension. It was not, however, to _be 
B therefore supposed, it was at all meant by 
dey noble Lord, that the Proprietors were to 
be - be precluded from deriving all the advantage 
Bithey could from” continuitig the trade to India, 
‘On the cotitrary, he (Mr. Hume) kad no doubt 
that they would ‘continue the carrying trade ; 
bur, at: the saite titre, the system required some 
alteration. “And he*had no doubt that a great 
Wilt itiprovements ‘would take place ; for ‘he 
' “couild® rior ‘but Ageihy that there were a! great 
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«many. Wanting... Therefore, the moti Loria in 
making the observation alluded to, merely meant ie 
to: allude te that sort of influence .he had de” 
scribed. But the noble Lord was not the only i 
one avho took an opportunity of submitting that 
as one of the reasons why he thought the present * 
system ought not to continue against the con- — 
viction of some of the Proprietors. ” He remem 
bered that an honourable Director, not. now | 
present, who saw the danger, and who stirred © 
heaven and earth to change the shipping interest, | 
declared that he . regretted. the interference: 
of that interest, though, at the same time, age 
admitted his disposition to give it all the advan- | 
tage he could; -yet still his sentiments went il 
strongly against it, on account of its dangerous. 
tendency. Surely, therefore, it was no harm for 
the noble Lord to take a leaf out of that honours ; 
able Director’s book. ¥y 
Without detaining the Court any nia and’ 
after apologizing for the great length of time he © 
had trespassed on their attention, he begged to 
remind thena, that the sole object of his rising was |) 4 
strongly to recommend a feeling of conciliation — 
on the part of the Company, and to beg that?” 
after the most liberal, and, he must say, unex- a 
ampled advances of His Majesty’s Ministers, they 
would cowie forward themselves with a similar © 
Re 
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‘sincere spirit of conciliation... They ought ta 
ein hand in band with .Ministers. to, meet the 
contending force.;. for. they should to, bear in 
3 mind that they had to oppose the whole public,, 

* as it was satural to suppose that the nation. at 

"large was ‘against them, As a Company, they 
| id toy stand forth*and conciliate the ‘good. 
: pinion of Ministers—they ought to. come for- 
| wardsand meet them half-way—indeed, he might 
say, two-thirds of, the way» It was their duty 
} to, make the first advances, and, it was for the 
~ Ministers to meet them. 





h .oUpon. this very trying o¢casion, he certainly 
© would do.the Court of Directers. the justice to 
rE say, that they had done ¢heir,duty.. He believed 
Pe they had. conscientiously,and. with unfeigned 
B.. sincerity, pointed out those rocks upon which: the 
i merchants. af the Outports! were most likely to 
'. gplit;.and erected those beacons to-warn them of 
fe 


the danger, when aninconsiderate view of their 





~ which, ‘might lead to their own destguction,. dle 

‘deprecated, above all the rest, every thing like 

“hostility on the part of the Company. To go 

» hostily into the ficld-might be detrimental to their 

pwn. interests, and perhaps be the occasion ‘of 

imposing harder tecms than-those which amore 
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Seine of liberality, -and. appear, ready to evince 


own. interests might lead them to risk dangers ‘ 
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pacifi aspect mightinduce ciobihiindihs ant, * 
The less they came to blows, the better for them. "1 i 
selves, because he was persuaded they wodldt ” 
effect infinitely more by mildness and “good ‘hue? : 
mour. They had’ nothing to do but to consider” . 
a public’ point in a private light. For his owan™y 

part he would recommend, that their Chairaabin! cy 
should ask leave to visit His Majesty’ s Ministery 
and to state that the Court were extremely anxioug’ 
to meet their views, and accommodate thenj= 
sélves to their wishes» A yielding disposition — 
must be obviously more beneficial to’ theif in a 
terests, than even the power (if power they had) 

* to command :—command indeed could elicit no-' | 
thing. They might detain the House of Com- 
mons for a week, examining evidence and de- 
bating the question, without half the advantage 

» that an howr’s private interview with His Ma- 

jesty’s Ministers might effect. In such a meeting — 

many points might be granted, which could not — 
be hoped for in-a more open manner; and ‘by. 
meeting the Ministers half way, they wopld pit) 

it out of thesr power to refuse any thing that was 4 

consistent with the mutual interests of the Publi¢ — 

and the Company. he 
{After some further observations to the same | 

effect, in which the honorable gentleman’ recom : 

mended the renewal of the negotiation” onthe — 
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. peo ‘of ai Ceiba with the Ministets, in that 
~ spirit of conciliation he had suggested, he con- 
me ‘sasaage by moving a resolution to that effect.] 
_ © The Deputy Chairman (Mr. Thornton) begged 
: teave to pyt the honorable gentleman in mind, 
‘that thercewas already a question before them, 
| avhich, tlough not absolutely moved, remained 
one be put; for the sense of the Court. It, was a 
“motion of the honorable Chairman, who had been 
‘galled away by public business. The honourable 
_ Chairman, bad signifiedyan intention, before he 
. deftthe Court, to submit tis proposition, but was 
ti diverted from his intention in its regular course, in 
. Consequence of an honorable and learned proprie» 
tor (Mr. Jackson) having immediately followed 
him, with his address to the Court. How- 
ever, if the honorable Proprietor who spoke last, 
wished to propose his motion as an amendment, it | 
was certainly in his power to do so: but it would 
be for his discretion to consider whether, under the 
circumstance of the case, he would adopt such.a 
measure. He (the Deputy Chairman) indeed con- 
ceived, that the honorable gentleman, whom he 
' mepresented, was in possession of the Court,and he 
“should, therefore, take the liberty of reading the 
motion which he had left on the table, and which « 
| itrwas his intention to have proposed, 
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Mr. Hume ‘thanked «the, Deputy Chairme 


tion before the Court might be read, 
The Deputy Chairman said the motion was r 

»> thist— S 
« That the Court of Directors be; ompcwolle 3 

“ to affix the seal of the Company to Petitions to | 

“ the Right Honorable the Hduse of Lords and bi: 

“ the Honorable the House of Commons, to be 4 
‘ heard by Counsel, and to examine evidence at 
“the bars of the Houses of Lords and Com- fe 

“mons, should such measures be deemed neces a 

“ sary or advisable by the Court of Directors.” 

» ->.Mr: Hume apprehended there would not’ a 

any difference of opinion on this point; ‘and , 
as soon as it was disposed of he should beg ite 
submit his own, asa second motion. 

Mr. Rock requested, that the motion read fect i 
the’Chair should not be now put, that he might be | r 
allowed to say one word before he gave his assent” : a 
toit. He wished to be informed whether the a 

* opposition intended to be made by the Directors: 
at the bar of, the House of Commons, was ins 
tended to go to the whole of the resolutions, or, £4 

whether that opposition was to be confined: pee q 
® certain resolutions? becaise there were “unquess 

tionably some out of the fifteen which he approws 


ed of, and there were others which requis 
° . 
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relative, to, Religion... Before, -he 





d give his. opinion, therefore, upon that sub- 








should wish to know whether, the 
sition was intended to be confined to the 

d resolytion only, or to. the, resolutions gener 
Mr. Randle Jackson apprehended that the sans 
le gentleman had mistaken the course of .the 
oceedings. ‘The question’ before the Court was 
etely.to. ask permissionor the Directors to.put 
the. Company’ 3 seal to ion to the honor- 
le the. House of Commons praying to be.heard 












the House as should be required, for the purpose 


. and, such resolutions-as might arise ip the course 
of the business. He therefore suggested the 
impropricty of their expressing ‘any formal dpi- 
‘ion upon, resolutions which were only. sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons by Lord Castlee 
gh for the mere purpose. of: consideration; 
and. nét with a view of pfecluding, the House, or 
' the Company from suggesting such alterations and 
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| the intention of the Court to oppose those re- 
ions, but merely to ka sae pepenission: tate 


by:their counsel, or,to lay. such evidence befnre™ 


explaining such propositions and. difficulties,, 


<improvements. as circumstances. might require, . 
As thenlotion before them did not intimate that.it 










, Hehe by? ennceinisinentiontnsiaes a ? 
would’ stiggest; ‘that’ the hottorable ‘gentleman's | 
question could not arise et ites Anna dre aint. 
edi in that‘metion.’ ~~ hie 
Mn. Rock begged leave to explains He was) 
called upon, hé said, to give his assent to4 motion © 
empowering the @ourt ae Directors to put their im 
seal to a petition that would pass, for ought he. - 
knew, into a resolutien, There were certain. + 
resolutions amongst those proposed by 'the noble 
Lord to the House of Commons which he very ae 
much approved of. “He ‘did not say that he ap- — a 
proved of the last relative td religion, which‘he'ad= 


» mitted was one of the greatest importance. But — 


he hoped that the Court of Directors would 5a 
oppose every one of those resolutions. 
The Rev. Mr. Thirlwall rose and attempted 
go speak; but a 
Mr. Lowrdes rose at the same time and obtain-. i 
ed ‘possession of the Court. He ‘congratulated 
himself that he was at 5 honoured with their : 


point of precedence to "the ‘honorable seritee 
man (Mr. Hume) with reluctance, for though he ~~ 
was ttot convinced byhis arguments, he shouldsiot # 
ehave felt anxious to speak before him, if hé'bid-not — ; 
feared''an attempt to speqk after’a man of be ABI. 
eters ‘etoqiiance might be considered'as pres a: 
6 ; 8 ‘ 
* - 
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a ‘sumptnpus. Haxikie heard .such -able ‘nett. : 


fromthe: Ciceroand Demosthenes of this Court, <4 
~ daugh) she- certainly could not flatter himself that 
4 he'should be able to offer any thing veryworthy 
“their attention. ° But at the same time,:as.it was 
impossible toembrace’ every thing even in: such 

- Jong-wirided speeches (which he ‘certainly»adimit- 

\ ted rwere much better worth hearing than the 
Jong-winded speeches of another House) he should 
_take the liberty of touching upon one or twa 
‘points which had ‘escaped their notice. As» he 
pepe nothing at all of the courtier, and as 
he spoke. his sentiments freely and without. re- 


serve upon ali occasions, he should not to-day ° 


forbear ‘stating with freedom, but with respect, 
the few: words ‘he had to utter. His worthy 
_. friend (Mr. Jackson) had commented. at.'some 
. Yength upon the observations of Loyd Castlereagh 
touching 'theconductof the honorable servants of 
-» ‘that House, . ‘It appeared that Lord Castlereagh 
had» observed with ‘tolerable freedom, ypon the 
conduct of those honorable servants; and certain. 
ysin his (Mr. Lowndes’ 's) opinign, not without 


‘some reason: for he firmly believed that if the: 


» “honowable servants of that. house had looked a 


Urtlodetier after the interests of the Company 


-4f they had-not allowedthe Americans trading 'to 
 Indiaxtthe: Court woutd not eet somuch , 
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they a to blame themselves’ for sia < 
their posts: To this ‘negligence must ‘be'attribus 


ted all*that had ‘been’ said’ about the banchil: 
effects'of private trades And when Ire heardsof 


4 


an ‘immense trade’ carried on by the merfchantsof ag 
that country (America). in ‘three hundred sailvof 


shipping, brought into foreign markets, and coms 
ing in competition with the Indian goods. ims 
ported by the honorable\Company to the anjury 
of those concerned in the private trade of ‘this 
country; he could not forbear to throw all the 
- blame upon the servants of that honorable House 
for allowing such an evil toexist. It was what 
might bata: been expected, and which could not 
but be anticipated. Now, ‘ies did. think, with 
all. due defergnce to those honorable persons, that 
they‘should not have suffered such a complaint to 
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‘exist upon so important a. question, .but on that , te 


occasion they should have petitioned his Majesty’s 
"Ministers and the Houses ot Lords and Commons, 
to point out some method to prev ent the Ameri- 


vans from trading to India in the manner they , 


had done. There was-another point on which: be & 


thought the Directors-ayere also very much ito a 


blame...’ 5 pam he: felt every: disposition: in 
re, mais = to speak of them pei with 
rates §2 hy, 
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en thrown together, like a heap’ ‘of vegetables, 
“y were apt to corrupt each other. ( laugh.) 


Er. Die sécand point that he objected to in their 


Gdridivct: ws, that on this important occasion, they 
had improvidentJy consented or agreed to give 
*406,000 a year to Government, in order to keep 


~ ‘£4,500,000 which they would have kept, nolens 


‘@oléns} and this without any sort of reference’ to 
‘the state of their circumstances, whether in adver- 
‘Sity or prosperity, His worthy friend (Mr. Randle 








“Yackson) seemed disposed to give £450,000. 
% “Bit ‘what he (Mr. Lowndes) contended for was, 
i that if theDirectors gave but £5 or £500, it 


‘Ought to bear some proportion to their profits. 
Surely the Company ought not to give the 


-Governinent £500,000, “per annem, if theig, . 


concern was a losing one. 
Now, upon this second point, he thought they 
were really very culpable, and did not demand 


“as much‘as they qught; but he only mentioned 


‘this circumstance to. shew the #npolicy of not 
Jooking to their own interests. And therefore 
te’ haé hoped they would not have made ‘such 


a bad bargain'as they did on this occasion, © 'Fhis 


however, Was not ar observation which, chad 
Fut secured to him; it hed frequently? ; 


tae eae 


a greatest fespect, sie though they” were” very 
worthy” ‘and excellent men, “as individuals, yet 
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auade. before.. But, having said. so much, hee ; 
begged, only to add,..that he did not catia 
any ill-will towards them; but, that, being an 
independent man, he was, desirous of Speake d 
ing the sentiments of..an independent mind. 4 
And if he again devoted himself so PrP 3 
retirement, he should no less feel the, ame “pote 
tion of anxiety than_ if he were. present_in ‘shan 
honorable Court. He was, however, anxious: to. 4 

speak this day in vindication of his own con= 
duct, which had been attacked for having spent. 
all the winter at Bath. Several of his friends 
had, said to. him—“what, Lowndes! have you — 
« deserted your post at the India House, where 4 
“ you used to. makeso much noise?-— Why, you 
* have beensilent forthe last nine months !— What 
* is the reasonof it? ’”— Now were his talents 
go! alittle mpre consequence than they were, per- i 
*haps his worthy friends might have thought he " 
had been. bought off: (a laugh) but though he. . 
was absent, he begged to say he was not ignorant — 
*of what was passing in that place, nor insensible ~ 
to what had qccurred elsewhere. *He could only 
Say.to.those worthy friends who were enquiring _ 
ywhere he had been, that he had been an hundred # 
° miles from. London, jand had not an oppor- 
tunity, from, that circywstance, of attending the — 
* usual rocetings~ Happy was he to observe, that | 
*L 
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r atygnany things of considerable. imiportanoe 
‘tothe. welfare of India bad happened. while-he 
was, absent, _ The most pleasing was that of. the 
sateey of a noble Lord to. be Governor 

Lof India: for he. did think, that, a man 
of more accomplished mind, a man of, more 
- conciliating manners, or whose knowledge . and 
x acquirements wete better adqapted tothe good 
_ government of India than Lord Moira, could not 
“have been fixed upon. He was a.man who would 
, do more for the benefit of that Country, and much 
more. towards, conciliating. the. good cpinion and 
_ @onfidence of the settlements. of that immense 
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territory, than any. Governor who had been sent . 


_ - out,for many years. ..He was, in.short, a second 
Marquis Cornwallis. : +43 
/ \..There were one or. two points in the long 
speeches. of the two hongyable, gentlemen who. 
__ delivered their sentiments to the Court? to 
| which he. would shortly advert.. That. he 
p principally, alluded to, was the proposition of 
| the. noble Lord (Castlereagh) to send out af 
bi Bishop, and, three.‘ Archideacons.. , Now, really, 
K he,,could.not see the policy of gach; a propositions 
_® taking dt.in three points of view.—In ,the on 
is place, in -point of. religions in. the. second, 

_ political tight ; and the yhird, in point-of pre 
Te. Behe: and... Archdyacons, | it: was: con: * 
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tended? Were tieeeweary” td gd out ‘5 fhe® jit 
pose of advocating the ‘Gause of the Christian’ elie” 
gion. “Certainly‘nd man was a stronger fried 
to religious establishments than he was: but He 
‘must say for himself that heinever Knew a Bishop | Bs 
or ati Archdeacon to forward. religion*— “4 
The Rev. Mi, Thirlwalt rose {0 orde?. He i a 

" it was impossible te sit still and "hear the observas | 
i 
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tions of the houorable gentleman, ‘without cheeks a 
ing such language, © 
Mr., Lowndes continued, he saw with a sort y . 
prophetic eye, danger, not only to the cause of rel 
ligion, ‘but to the peace, the tranquillity, and 

« security of British India, from the introduction f; 
of an hierarchy into that country. He entertained y 
the highest respect for the church establishment — | 
of England, and he admitted that it was*very 
proper that we should have the episcopal 
dignttaries‘at home, but they were utterlyuncon=  — 
genial'with the very soil of India, ‘and totally‘in- 

_ consistent with the dignity and ‘tranquillity of that - a 
*country : for he hesitated not to say, that the very _ 
moment a Bishop was sent to Indiz, he would be 
at’ once placed in a situatio@ higher than the 
Governor General himself, Such a ’thipg’ ace 
® riever heard nor dréamt of before, a3 the appoifity | “| 
ment of'a Bishop in Indias’ Hitherto the Company: 
*had had? munible, meek and ogg ‘pastors, 
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"eihinso duigharged theirs@uty. ina’ humbids meek 
ind cunassuming ‘manner’: ‘but: ifthey-owere to 
send outia High Priest the consequence would be, 
Pe ‘that the mild spirit and “unassuming: ‘character’ a 
seséntepriesthood would’vanish, ‘the cause  « 
. iP vedigtors would ‘suffer, sand religious dissen- 
| Stiousant religious animosities-would ’ arise, 
eos In justice to his own sentiments, he could not 
heat touching on this point : but knowing that 
€ tine’ and attention of the Court had been’so 
“Tong engaged-on that day, heshould not trespass 
= -emmuch more upon'their patience + yet’ he hoped he 
_ “might be permitted to'say; that he perfectly agreed 
with Lord Castlereagh inthe concluding part of - 
“his speech, the recommendation” .of which: he 
“ behoped would be adopted»: His Lordship had said, 
he’ could ‘assure the * House,’ sHis Majesty’s 
» Ministers, from a'sense of public quty, and mot 
“Stern ‘a wish: of flattering any gentleman “con- 
epeoted with either of the two contending in- 
““terests, thad adopted the plan he »proposed ; 
F F beastie, a conciliatory*plan, that the two: jarring 
| sndnterests of the East-Jndia Company andthe 
.& Public should bequnited in such ‘a way asito be 
Ss Benen both.’® »He: perfectly agreedsim the 
timedits of “the noble*Lord, and: he \boped it« 
“ahuproutdihive the'effect of reconciling ‘those jarging 
_ ime epeetnge ‘the: Pablicivrbut he 
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-was affaid:that the Company. did nt wish, , with . . 
his honourable friend, Mr. Hume, to meet the bale 
lic, like-husband and wife, who had differed.alit- — 
tle in.opinion.. Husband and wife; he admitted, © | 
should meet half way in sugh .a-case,, but he.did 3 
not think the Company would be quite soaffec- « 
tionately disposed. ‘The East-India Cotnpany and 4 
the. Public were rather to be considered) like 
father and: son’: ‘the father thinking he never 4 
could give too little, and the son, that the father — 

could never give.too much, (4 loud. laugh. Ji 
He. did. hope and. trust, however, that the con~ , 
tending interests between the East-India Com- 


- \-pany and the public would be amicably adjusted; - 


.and that when. they came together—the public, — 
vas the son, -wotld'¢onsider that the father “a 
other children to provide for :, and whatever the — 
parent hag to give to the son, he would give ita 
-with geod humour and-grace ; but, ,at the same _ 
time, shew parental tenderness fur the interests of — 
his younger children. Pes i 

Now, there was one ground upon which he- 
s/would stand on this occasion, which wils—that 

» ifvany right or privilege was to be. takeniaway — 4 
fromthe Company, there ought to be aniequive~ 

. Hentfor the logs; and there. were three’ grand | 

, spoints-upon-which be, would demand that,,equi+ _ 

*. valentsthe test he should be disposed to Jeave,for — 

° ‘ : T : y 
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f /, more deta sted arrangements. ‘The principle upon 
wl ch e would make this demand was this, 
Pes up the simile of father and son) that if 
\, at.was as not for the East-India Company, as a pro- 
 yident father, those children could not expect to « 
, have had a fortune at ‘all. The first point, there- 
- fore, would be toascertain the interests of the East 
oa House in ‘Asia; the sgcond, as to the 
jode of paying off the debt of .£30,000,000 ; 
"and the third and last, but most important une 
| ~ doubtedly, was the reestablishment of the Com- 
| pany itself, He thought this should come 
- Jast of the three, to shew, that they were not 
- actuated by. those narrow selfish views which 
might be supposed to influence the.conduct of 
rj individuals ; but that, asa public body of men, 
they were anxious to deserve all th¢ praises. which 
~ Lord Castlereagh had bestow ed upon them; and 
that they should do nothing to diminish the high 
character ascribed to eat by the noble Lord ; 
“and that they might not place themselves in such 
"situation, that shiek enemics might say, the noble ° 
ea had given, therfi a character which they, did 
“pot desetve. 
«~ Haying trespassed so long upon the time of the 
Ger, ie should now, conclude by expressing a « 
Opes that whatever they gave, they would give 
i liberally : bits at the same lime, considering . 
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that the éldest son should not have morgthan NS 
his due, because they had other children fo ro a 
vide for,” 
The Rey. Mr. Lhirtwall said, he was cine A 
sorry t trespass, at that hour of the day, upon. 4 
the’ patience of the Court; but- he assured * 
them he did not rise to prolostg the General. dis- 
cussion upon the,*great question, which had a 
ready undergone so much consideration and bad 
exhausted almost every argument. But there was : 
one point which had been descanted upon by an 
honourable and learned gentleman (Mr. Jack- a | 
son) and by another honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Hume) in such a way, that were he to sit still 
and ‘not offer his sentiments, however humble an _ 
individual he was, he thought he should not dis- 
charge the duty he owed to himself and that body 
bf ten ofewhich he was an unworthy member. 
He must tell that learned and honourable gentle- 
man he was most completely mistaken in the % 
opinions, sentiments, and dispositions of the Clergy Ba 
of the Established @hurch of this Country; a and — 
it Was too much for him (Mr. Thirlwall) to heat Ms 
without denying, that they had the dispositions ad 


attributed to them by that honourable gentlemaf. aid 
Had ‘the honourable and learned gentleman sim= 
ply contented hjmselfewith saying that he would © 
iia against an “ecclesiastical establishment i 
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im Inddjay the’ (Mrs) Thiriwall):would “have ‘had: 
nothing: to.say :to. that point, *though-he should: 
_ certainly :differ'from him: but, when he heard= 
such: harsh» expressions of hostility. towards. the, 
‘episcopal ckurch,'-hee was sorry the ‘hofiourable 
_ gentleman should have suffered his feelings to lead: 
him; into so unmicrited an attack upon their-cha< 
‘ racter.. He ‘was the more* distressed at such 
observations because he did not expect them from 
aygentleman whose:speeches he had heard with 
' sovmuch pleasure and satisfaction. ‘The henour~ 
able gentleman:thought that the appointment of 
Bishops in India would be injurious to the wel- 
fare of that country in a temporal point of view ;/ 
for that episcopacy was naturally united with tempo- 
ral power... The honourable gentleman was com 
pletely mistaken in that proposition. Episcopacy 
depended not upon temporal power; and-withe 
respect tothe supposed danger arising from’ the 
establishment of episcopacy in India, it ‘was’ 
contradicted by the facts and- experience , 
of' other: countries. | In America Bishops: were’ 
established, and yet no danger was everex-’ 
pected to arise or had ever. arisen from ‘their’ 
“appointment. Episcopacy was ~established | in 
‘ Nova Scotias - The Bishops -in: “that country had . 
nothing to do with polities, » They, were: wholly. | 
unconnected with temporal power ;.and.he never. « 
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heard of. any danger arising from that esjablish=? . 
ment. Perhaps othe Court ‘was “not aware that? _ 
episcopacy in Scotland existed without temporal® _ 
power; and he believed there was.not an‘order® - 

* of mentnthe history of the most pious christians,’ . 
who ever surpassed the Scotch bishops in the: — 
blameless tenour of their lives: , "He knew many’. 
of them, and:they.did honour to that. church of: 
which they were members. It -was fallacious» 
reasoning, therefore, to contend that episcopacy® 
was inseparable from :temporal: power.) On:the® 
contrary he would maintain, that episcopacy wass..: 
not at all hostile either to civil or religious. free-! 

“= dom, orto: any other of the advantages ‘which? 
rendered society valuable. He (Mr. Thirlwall)! 
would -not yield to the honourable gentleman ort _ 
to any map, in sentiments of unlimited toleration] 

atv all classeseand denominations of christians ; “but: 
he did.cl&im for himself, and for. episcopacy, all 
those ecclesiastical privileges which, whether they» 

. Were to be-carried into-India or not, were sexs) 
tremely-necessary in his opinion, and: inseparably» . 
connected with .ecclesiastical government.:.Am» 
honourable: gentleman (Mr. Hume).had stated; 
that ‘there: were  a\ great, number of” qhaplains® 

* ipIndia, and a‘igreat number. of ecclesiastical. 
, 2Ppointments under the«protection and: patronage: 
» * ofthe Company. «He was not aware: thatthe: 


. 
, . 





, ewere so ‘humerous in “that odin 5 but if 
me they’ were, it was an argument in favour of episco- 
pal “appointments, in order to the good govern- 
| mignt ofthe clergy. It was of the very’ essence 
of episcopal goverfiment that there should be 
stich appointments: but it did not, therefore, 
nécessarily follow; that temporal power was in- 
s¢parably connected with episcopal ‘power. They 
Were as distinct as possible. Now, he was a 
amemiber of the national establishment, and why ? 
Because he was an épiscopalian. ‘He 4vas an 
€piscopalian, because he’ was 'a member of the 
Protestant establishment. Supposing he should 
ross the Tweed; he ‘would not necessarily becoine 
a‘member of the national establishment of Scot- 
land; but he ‘would be subject to the episcopal 
government of that country, unconnected with 
temporal power. Now, when thé honourable 
gentleman’ had’stated' that temporal power was 
» intimately connected with ‘episcopal, that was 
‘aivery strong argument against ‘his statement ; 
and therefore he begged té set him right upon that 
point.’ He knew that‘many pé€ople’ labdured 
under aivery great mistake, «(and it was an error 
— he'wisked:to correct) with respect to “episcopal” 
government’; namély, the idea of temporal power 
being’ essentially conneéted #ifh!’ episcdpal”’pri-. 
yileges. ‘Therefore, when Hé’ Keard those°harsh™ 
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expressions of, the honourable gentleman, em . 
he heard him speak of that ambitious, assuming, A 
arrogant (he was not quite-sure that.the, honours” 
able gentleman used_the /ast, word), but that - 

* ambitious aspiring dispositions as if it*was abso- 
lutely essential to the support of episeopacy that‘ 
the Bishops and church dignitaries *should be am- 
bitious and aspiring,» he begged to tell that ho- © 
nourable and learned gentleman, and all who en- 
tertained similar opinions, that history and expe-, 
rience cpntradicted such statements. ThisCountryy 
he maintained, was indebted to the clergy and 
episcopacy for her liberties. Cou'd any manlook 

“~=back ‘to the period of the Revolution, and, 
recollect the. magnanimous and heroic conduct of, 
the. six Bishops in the Tower, without being 
convinced, that there was nothing in the prin« 
ples of episcopacy: hostile to civil liberty? . To 
hear, .thertfore, such. language, .as that used by. 
the, honourable gentleman, would be :highily: 
unbecoming in him, if he did not, at the moment, 

_ fiat, out.the, injustice done. to the character of 
the. hierarchy ef this country. Hé himself was; 

a very. humble man, but certainly. of an: indes 
pendent, mind; and, he would do justice sto»the! ° 

* bench, of bishops, and contradict the statement vafy 
the honourable genglemar®, by;saying, that there/ 

s ‘was nothing of an aspiring le character an y 
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L ta + the dposton of those right reverend Fe Tt 
"was true, they had temporal privileges in this cotin- 
e trys they had a right to them: but they bore their 
1 aia hor rs withmeeknessandhumility: they had never 
shewn anf disposition to violatethe principles of « 
- our free Constitution. On the contrary, tipon all 
: x occasion’, they , ad evinced themselves anxious to 
: * uphold the prirciples of liberty, ‘and maintain the 
» freedom of t}.e Constitution. With respect tothe 
+ shonourbi gentleman’s (Mr. Hume) argument, 
> that instead of i increasing the number of qhaplains 
and ‘clergy on the Indian establishments, they 
year ought to be diminished, he never heard so ex- 
_ traordinary an argument in a christian assembly.’ 
“Tie argument of the honourable gentleman: went 
the length of saying, that all attempts to convert 
the poor unenlightened Hindoos to Christianity 
_ should be given up. Such an idea. filled him 
© with horror. Good God! Did the ‘honourable 
' , ‘gentleman recommend the Court to exclude the 
' Bible fromthe shores of Hindostan,: lest, by en. 
i ; i tening ‘the poor Hindoos with the knowledge 
‘the true God, ‘they would be csubjected to the 
be ees inconveniences of this world ?- Would 
_‘~ he praclude those unhappy men, from participatin B 
“4n the blessings of divine. truth, and enjoying 4 
blessed eternity? Weuld-he not ‘endeavour to 
_fescne them from that misery. in which their 
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atter ignorance tie’: sunk them? Woita hes 
endeavour: to ameliorate their condition ? Co Md ; 
that honourable ‘gentleman. hear of the ve 
__and unnatural ‘sacrifices daily: made ‘amongst t 
, . poor Hindoss, without entertaining, <fedtingl GE 
horror? Could he ‘hear of a! “Wife being: offered up 3 
ag avictim to the manes of her huspand, and 
those other dreadful rites’ and deremo es “whet: “a 
usually ‘took plact ‘on: such ‘occasions, “without 4, 
wishing that the blessings of Christianity night be ; 
disseminated amongst an unenlightened. p 
whose” condition, without such meatis, go i] 
be ameliorated? ‘He was, sorry t ‘to- have 
. ‘arguments from the honourible gent! 
_ he hoped he would ‘excuse him for having’ thus” 
“warmly expressed his dissent from such opinions... 5: 
Mr, Randle Jackson ‘paged Jeive to explaiay et 
He said the reygrend, geptieman “bad: put words. ; 
*intd his, mouth, ‘which : he’ should’ be” extremely ft 
sorry, should go Toth from that place, as expres 4 
sive of his sentiments, uriebatradicted. Tt was 
* not very likely that: a, ‘man, who was himselfai 
member of the established charch, and whose fife. 4 
had , been. a life. of revefence towards the estas 
blished hierarchy“of his | country, should “now, - 
2 speak so Tightly « oF them, as the reverend gentles © 
“ man’ was pleased to say he had spoken,” Bat he (4 
-y » begged t to remind the Coart what the proposition i 
° 4 . Te 
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was that he really. contended for.\.. It, was ay thisert 
* that higif and yaulting ambition, was inseparable, 
; from high station. , That was what he said, and * 
what. he would now contend for. He, alluded 
to, mo. particular persons or classof individuals 5 
® for he thought that ‘the appointment.of alord 
chief justiag or a,Bishop, with a splendid stipend, 
“was_ near] allied...to temporal. influence .and 
power. And to him it would*make, no sort of 
difference what the profession of the person was, 
‘who was vested with such high.temporal power 
and influe e, because the danger from stich -in- 

: fluence d be the same in the one, as in the 
other. All he now Contended for was, that if 
such appointments were made, and accompanied 
by that power which was, inseparable from. high 
station, it would be a most dangerots. beginning: 
He deprecated such a commencement, and he 

| hoped in God that it might neveritake root... 

» Mr. Hume was sorty,.again, to trouble. the 

Court ; but he must be allowed to say something 

in answer to the reverend, gentleman, who had ‘ 

put. words intg, his ‘mouth which he -had. never 
used,, He. denied .thaf. he alluded to, political 
power, as connected withsthe bishops, -He shad 

“stated that,.no,.man would be‘more, anyiousto 

see_a religious establishment, onder certain, re- 

gulations, in, India, than.he was. ..He.was Bure © 
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the®'Cottt'would do'him the sidthes to recollect; ‘ge 
fhat"hé° began’ with’ that very observation but 
* he’ coriclnded by Stating, that there were, at pre-* 
sent, élergymen’ in’ India,” Safficient for every 

.  cleficaly duty that*was reqyited. “Ejs chief"ob- 
jection was" apgn the'score of econgmy; and he « 
denied’ that"he had used those = etn prOver expres~ 
sidns attribated to bitm by the reverend gencienian 
f Criés of question? question !) 4 

‘The’ Rev. Mr. Thirtwall expressed his willing _ 
ness to apologize to both the honourable gente” 
nien if he had misunderstood them. : ; 

“Mr. Hume repeated that his objection ° was 

=" on the score of economy. 

Mr. Lowndes, as‘a member of the university of 
Oxford, declared that he “must be allowed to say 
he had ysed “no expression of* disrespect, in- 

,» dividually,,towards the Bench of Bishops. He 
had the greatest “respect ‘for those reverend 
prelates, as connected with the church establish- 
ment in’ England’; but in India, ‘he must. ‘say, 

* he really didnot see the necessity of having such 
appointmenty. On the contrary, “he’’ sifcerely 
thought they would:be dangerous. (Cry of Spoke! 
spoke! question? -guéstion !)-—The honourable. 7} 

© gentleman was Proceeding to, rriake some faite - 
; obserwitions=ihen Wwe , 
Phe wr fhe Chairman beads and” called 
“ u 2 . 
a ; 


" ! ‘ o 
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* aettvanainchic gentleman’ ‘to order, retninding 


. fim’ that He 'had already“had an penny: “ 
a delivering his sentiments.’ « 


Mr. Kinnard Smith saulled permission to 


. say “a few words. He sincerely hoped that those 


6 


gentlemen who advocated the canse-of the Com- 


- pany'‘in the Howse of Commons would still per 
' Bevere ‘in their exertions to obtain such a charter 


‘Bs would be perfectly consistent with the interests 
a8 well of the Country as of the Company. He 


_ doubted not that the terms would be'liberal; but 


. ‘at'the'Same time, fre thought that if the trade were 


~iSunléss thete was a very great retrenchment; . 


opened in the way proposed by Lord Castlereagh 


“Both'in this country and in India, of the expencés 
of the Company, and likewise a reduction of all 
‘their officers ‘of every description, and of their 
pensions,—it would be impossible for them tol 
“exist. At the same time, he did hope and trust 


“*thatHis Majesty’s Ministers weuld'in some de- 


“Bie abate of their original intefition*of opening 
“he Outports, “und” that the Company would at ¢ 
“Teast Gnd themselves in °a better condition, than 


“they expected. » Indeed, *hé fimsélf thought the 


‘eprdpositionss brought forward by Lord-Castlereagh 


: “had'not | pone fife length whiclt had’ been feared. 


“Abd He also’ vid’ hope ‘and trust, ‘that they: would © 


ebnsidet the‘e existence and support °the property « 


4 
‘ 
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and; welfare .of thousands who mete bree fs 
- upon the determinatiomof the question in ulna 
way it should be considered. 
The question. was then. put from the Chair; 
, upon the Chairman's original resolution, and.car- 
ried ynanimously. eis « 
Mr, Hume again rose, under some puurmurs 9} 
* the Court, to propase his motion ; observing, at 
the same time, tat if it was the wish of the 
Court that he should withdraw it, he would do ogi * 
(A cty of move, move!) de: : 
The question after having been seconded, was 
then put from the Chair, when 
Mr. R. Jackson rose to deprecate the motion. 4 
-He hoped the honourable gentleman, from a.cone 
sideration of the circumstances in which. the 
‘Company now stood, would hiraself pursue that 
, line of conciliatory conduct he had recom- 
* .mtnded, by withdrawing it. -In the first place, 
he begged to state what the proposition .of the 
-honourable gentleman was. It went to pledge 
* the whole Court and the whole body of the 
East India ,Company- in @ vote of thasks, as’ 
it were, to the Minjsters, for the liberality they ~ 
had shewn.upon this occasion. Now, for his < 
own part, when the considered how mifch of the 
independent feeling ofthe Court would-be sacti- © 
» , ficed by. accedarfy to that resolution, he syst give, — 
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Be eat his ‘decided negative to it: for-even ifthe. 
Be “Ministets had taken up.the, cause withssome. de-. 
es . gree of |Jiberality, which he.(Mr. Jackson), acs, 
_ .knowledged they had, yet still sucha resolution 
_ ascthis, would. not only be inconsistent, with the, 
oa whole proceedings. in,.their present. stage, but 
» » would be atterly, useless, as it respected the, gene-, 
| yalinterests of the Company. He not.only saw 
© wojoccasion for passing this’resolution of .ac- 
er ‘knowledgment to that liberality which. the ho. 
ss 





a nourable gentleman stated to have actuated. the 
P “-eonduct of Ministers, but. he saw danger. to the 


3 * interests of the Company, by its laying them, as.it, 
 werey,at the feet of Administration. . He would, 
F -put,it to the good sense of all who heard him, 
* whether they would be likely in any way to im- 
* , prove their interests by laying themselves at the feet, 
©. of Ministers? And he would leave it to the fair, 
is ». consideration of the honourable .gentleman hime 
e self, whether it would not be stultifying the con- 
Re » ductof the Court in the most,extraordinary, way, 
|» after,they had passed certain resojutions, and re- 
t _ » Cognised certain principles, inconsistent with some 
_ Qf the resolutions proposed to the House: iof 
b Commons? Even, the :conduct .of the honout- 
b ‘ “able gentleman himself would appear inconsistent 
| - inpsome respects, because he bad-set out with 
‘ 

f: 


acknowledging those views. But-the honourable: « 


Q 
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‘Setitlem@’s Proposition ‘assumes bined chert wast 
really’ @ ‘hostile feeling,“and aa. indisposttion' Ce oe 
the: part of the “Court ‘to iteet the Ministers + 
Now ifcthat were really the case, such a proposid 
» tion might’ be very seasonabje. The honourable 
gentleman’ stated his reason for making this prow 
position 'to be, that that Court wight eco on it 
their share of the negociation, tn a conciliatory! | 
mannét: “but he would ask, was it necessary fort " 
stich a resolution ’to be adopted by the Court, in 
order to indece them to do that which: their-owit 
good sense; theif own respect to themselves, their 
own convenience, and their own: interests, would 
. prompt them to do? Surely, there was everydis# 
position in the Court, without that sort of ‘mati 
date which the honourable gentleman’s motion 
contained, ,to become conciliatoty. There wags 
every disposition to. become so;/not withstanding 
“atiySdea the honourable gentleman might enter 
tain upon the subject. Bat the honoutable gens 
tleman' did-not content himself with the mere aty 
* tempt at, perstiasion, his resolution was couched 
in'terms of command, ‘It was like a mandatory, . 
.orderupon the Court to“crouch at the feet of 
_ Ministers :* that you de forthwith enter inte con) 
e sideration withthe King’s Government, cknows 
ledge the “liberality of, their views) and? thank: 
, * them fot whatyolt have obiained frou, their?! 24 
. & " 
e 5 \ ; i. 


| 










is ebuld * not get all they had been wis 
r—as s they could not get that which was essent 
to their interests, they should content “themselves 
| with jdst so much, “if they could get no better. 
‘ Could that; he would “Hake be 2 a wise reso hati n for 
a abod yikes to adopt? How could a oe 


How, that was as. mas wh er 


‘ 


; any forced, stiff, and formal declaration upon the: ; 


_ the subject. He knew the formet was the tém- 
/ per and disposition of the'Court } and therefore 
_. there was no oceasion to make any ‘humiliating 
_). professions of it: and he had no hesitation in” 
Saying, that, whether it was the Directors or’ thé 
\\ Administration which thought a communication 
hecessary with each other, that communication, « 
whenever i it took place, would be attended with 
thie highest possible honour to ‘Both parties : but) 
te pt present, he was persuaded, the | ‘Court"must 
_ Seet would: be exceedingly ilFtimed ‘to rec 
that ébmimutiication ; ‘perfectly ‘persuaded, 'as he 


évas, that the good seitse of the:Coutt, andthe « 
shee feche it) 2o% reefs 2 caer hi the BH an aT: 
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peer pr they must have to consult their own | o 


ests, would induce them to remové every ims a 
pediment. to conciliation, For his own part, he 
really thought the resolutions of the honourable : 
gentlemn, if adopted, woul be an attual impe- : 
dimenf to conciliation, at the samestime that they — 
were inconsistent with each other. The first set" 
out with acknowlgdging the justice and the lie © 
berality, of those resolutions laid before Parlia- ~ 
ment, together with the substance of the condugt 
of the Court, and contained a great deal of i impor- — 
tant matter.. But the second desired the Direc- 
tors to go upon their knees, to communicate the 
temper of the Court,,in an audience with His yy 
Majesty’s Ministers, and to desire that they. c 
would do for the Company—noj all that they © 
(the Company) could wish,—but ail that they 
“theeMinistets were willing to do for them. Now 
what advantage’ could be expected from such a 
proposition ? for that was the substance of the 
e honorable gentleman’s motion. He hoped the 
Court therefore, wotld eqncur with him. in 
beseeching. the honorable gentleman, thut he® 
would not avail himself or take advantage of the 
» usual. forms of a, public assembly, tos propos ~ 

resolutionsof that. kind; for he must know how 
» itwould read wjth the ‘public, that such Resolue 
fiom of, av fonprable Proprietor in that Court 
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¥ #o ‘adopt the resolutions ‘he haf proposed; and, ¢ 
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* were” oxi negativedy and he oreushd put it 
_to'the Honorable gentleman’s own good sense; 
Whether the real interests of the Company would 
“be consulted _by such a course of proceeding t 
For, surely, the Cort would never bring itself 
to. support resolutions, which told them that 
' they must’ throw, themselves at the feet of His 
Majesty's Ministers to ask for bits and scraps. 


Bt Weeks conduct would ‘not contribute: much te‘the 


respectability and character of the Company, 
and therefore he should hope that the honbrable 
* gentleman would think it advisable to with- 


‘draw his motion.—(Cry of Withdraw! With- 


draw !) 

Mr. Fume again rose, and said that, in site 
‘to himself, he hoped the Court -would permit 
him to say one word in explanation. He could | 
have no sort of intention whatever, ejther® to” 
‘degrade the Company, or demean it in the eyes 
of His Majesty’s Ministers.. But when he reeol- 


Yected what had passed on a former occasion, and ¢ 


that the assertion on thespart of certain -gentle- 
men was, that His Majesty's Ministers had broker . 
off ‘the eonference with the Company, hé ‘had 
thought, "that ‘the best way of tecuring conciha- 
tion, on the part of His Mayesty’s Ministers, was 


‘therefore; considering the discussion %y the House 
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of Commons as the advance courteous» he.was. 4 
‘willing that this Court should meet the House 
halfway... He had no objection to obliterate 4 
from the resolution the word “ Liberal,” aud _ 
leave iti in the more geuer@l terms fa which al | 
was S conveyed. He should, with gitat deference * 
to the Court, still areas ingaking’ their sent 
upon it. «? 

Mr. Jackson said, that the alteration suggests 
ed, by no means obviated his wikia oy 
motidn. i hee 

An universal cry of, Withdraw! Withdraw! ‘ 

Adjourn! Adjourn! proceeded from all partsof 

- the Court ;—when Mr. Hume again rose, and 34 
said, that, as the sense of the Court appeared to 
be so strong:against his motien, he should be 
_ extremely sorry to press it: he would therefore 
* withdray it, 

The hon. gentleman's motion was wiceateai 
withdrawn. 

» <A general cry of Adjourn! Adjourn! from 4 
all pasts of | the Conrt, and the Deputy Chair, 

. man had-put the.questiof of adjournment, when -” 

Mr. Hume again roge. He said-he hada Pr 
position to make to the Court, whick, he was 
sure, wold meet with the unanimous approba- 

* tion of all thes€ntlemen present. He thought, — 
on a moayntous cceasion like the present, the © 
X92 
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ace m4 a ‘former ‘6ecasion ;° and. he’ was’ sure” 
t ‘no mah there would be willing to. deprive. 
himself, on ‘an occasion like this, of the _opper- 
ie nity to express his approbation, and big feel- 
" ings of gratitude towards the conduct of a gen- 
tletian who had’ eminently distinguished ‘him- 
_ sélf’by his exertions and his’ talents during the 
"| whidle of the hegocia\ion :—he meant their hon. 
Chairman, Sir Hugh Inglis. He was extreme- 
ly anxious to follow the example of the’ Géneral 
 Goutt of Directors and Proprietors, on the 3d of 
. April 1793. As they were not likely to meet 
Or amet before the annual election on the 14th of « 
‘April, he was sure the Court would excuse him 
for having availed himself of this opportunity, 
however late it was in the day, of moving the 
thanks of the Court to the honoyrable Director : 
and Chairman, whose public duties, every man, 
he believed, would admit had been productive of 
the greatest advantage to the Company. (Hear! « 
hear! jear!) He was desirous therefore, that 
this just testimony should be borne to his valuable , 
_ Bervices on the present oceasion.-. Without 
troubling*the Court — furtige at pron he 
should conclude bymovir iaitye 
' » 9° That in consequence of ths ‘important ser- ‘ 
| #vices rendered by Sir Hugh Ingliy,Bart. dur- 
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“<.ing thepresent negociation with His Majesty's ©” 
“< Ministers for the renewal of the’ Compan "3 va 
‘ Charter, it is recommended to the Court fe 
* Directors, after the election of Directors om - 
“ the Lath of April next, “o solicit *the aid and 
** assistance. of the said Sir Hugh ‘Inglis, Bart. © 
“ during the remainder of th negociation, and, 
** that he now be*added ta such Committee or 
‘« Committees as may be appointed for that purs 
pee , . ead 
* Mf?. Rock seconded the motion. aie 
Mr. Ainnard Smith stated in a few words his - 


a 


: ee ans 


Biss 


concurrence. “ tic 
+ Mr. Hume said this was a resolution of thanks , 
— ‘ . = F e " a a 
similar to that voted to Sir Francis Baring inthe 
year 1793 : and he doubted not,but that the Hikdss.. 
unanimity would prevail on the present cocatich gd 


Some, doubt, seemed to be entertained by the ' zi 
| 
4 


Directors, as to the regularity of the proceeding, - 
when ad 

® The Deputy Chairman addressed the Court; 
and said, he hoped he might be permitted to ex- 

. press- himself upon the* proposition which had 
been so liberally and s0 handsomely made by the 4 
honorable Proprietor ; who, on this ‘occasion, nese 
paid a juSt tribute to the merits of their worthy 

® Chairman... When the honourable Proprietor. . | 
had first yroposed his motion, -he (the Deputy 
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, Chairman) had imagined that there was no pres 
eedent for proceeding so desindble in. itself 
“and so.agreeable to bis own feelings. But it now 
became his duty to state, that upon inquiry,, he 
was’ happy: to find che same honour had been 
conferred on Sir Francis Baring, in the year'1793, 
as had beefi alluded to by the honourable gentle- 
inan.. . He begged leave further to state, that he 
had not the least knowledge, nor the least anti- 
cipation, that the honourable Proprietor Weant 
‘to pay, that merited compliment to the honourable 
Chairman, He could only say, that having fre- 
quent occasions of ,knowing the zeal of his ho- 


_ nourable friend’s mind—the anxiety he felt for the, 


“interests of the Company—the watchful and active 
share he had taken in promoting its welfare—his 
‘ardency in embracing every opporturtity to for- 


ward those interests, and in a martner which © 


could not be surpassed j—and knowing, too, 
that no circumstance, however difficult or 
perilous, could induce that honourable person to 
sacrifice those interests ;, it became him, it was 


as well his duty as his gratification, to say, that ; 


ifisuch should be the testimony of their appro- 
bation and confidence for his honourable. col- 
league,.be should be happy in seeing ¢he Com- 

pany continue to be beneffied by the talents ‘and 


services, which. had‘so much and so.honguravly 


ons 


‘ 
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distinguished him,—although, in commog course, > 
the honourable Chairman would be goon qut’ of 
the Direction. | At all-events, it would be a due’ 
testimony to his character and his abilities ;—and 
the apptobation of the Coutt, to a mind bke his, 

would, he knew, be deemed the highest reward + 

to which his ambition could’ aspire. There _ 
was one other observation he would take the 
liberty of making. He thought this act of 
justice, whieh was so honourable to the worthy® 
Sbject® of it, would be a sure presagé of the 
strength of the Company’s: cause, and would’ 
» add to the probability of its success.—It would 
-shew that the measures which had been hitherto: 
pursued, meeting with such warm approbation, 
were hkety still to be followed, and that no 
change in’ that system could be desired or ex+ 
“expected, Which had contributed so ‘much to the’ 
welfare and advantage of the Company. (Heart 
hear! hear!) Wt wasa strong indication of an 
» intention, om the part of the Court, to persevere! 
in that, ‘policy which. added’ so much to the 
_ strength and good government of ‘British India. % 
He would still intrudg another observation, with! 

the permission o§ the Court, in allusion to thé” ¢ 

motion witich thé honourable Proprietor had pro-\ 

» posed, but which he, Witty so much delicacy fori, 
the feelingsgof the Court, had withdrawn—In? 
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ond past, he thobght ‘the Coittt alee 
dtaw sofne presage of the future.” By thats 
ich was past they wete Beét able to anti- 
“cipate What might ensue, From the past it 
=a be sseen aid acknowledged, fiat no” 


Ba promoting ‘every” feeling of conciliation ; and he 
"was sure he right with equal justice add, that 
the Court of Directors would never in future do 
any thing inconsisteut with the interests of the 
Conipan? : but, on the contrary, that they would 
ae seek every opportunity of conciliation consistent 
| with the great object at stake, and’the important 
__ charge imposed upon them.—What they had , 
" “already begun they would continue to persevere 

i in! and so far as he, personally, was concerned, 

: he hoped he thould again have the Monour of 

» rendering them his humble but faithful servic@s ¢ e 
we he assured them, that no means should be 
a spared on his part to protect the East-India Com- 

. pany in the moment of difficulty and danger. * 
That should be the great pBject of his life 5 and © 

E to become instriimental ia its protectfon would be 
the proudest honour he could desire. (Hea) ” 

ei htedr !) e 

__. He hoped he had not said too iach} phe wis 
3 afraid if he had, said less, te should lave said too - 
af ‘Titfle. He was ‘their servant ; anda ik was as well’ 
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hig daty, as bis gratification, to watch ‘ail protect, : 
the ir, interests.— Wherever he mightybe ‘placed a 
th y ‘should find him faithful and conscientit tet 
anxious to devote his whole life to their honour, et 
.and service.—He doubted not but the motion now. vera 
proposed , would be carried with that ibe 
which, while it affords the highgst henour, to 
the merit that elicits it, will give additional, 
value to the - grateful téstimony of ¢pprobation.. > = 
Mr. Twining said, that having been a meme... pe 
ber of tfe Coust of Proprietors ‘in the year,1793y *. 
when the resolution was, brought forward. for”. 
returning thanks to Sir Francis Baring, the then... 
® Chairman, and for continuing him in office .. - 


daring the negociation between His Majesty's _ 
then Ministers and the Company, it certainly of 
did, occur to his mind, that a resdlution of the . 
samie nature might be offered upon tle present. 
occasion, approving the conduct of their honor. 
able Chairman, though he never mentioned it, 
But he did not wish that the motion should come: 
fom the sjde of the bar on which he hat they, 
honor ,towsit, from motives sifficiently obyious of 
to need “any explanation. "He was convinced, ».* 

however, that some honerable gentleman on the, 

eother side of the? bar 4would propose “doing 4 
that for Sir Frugh Inglis, whieh had been done.” 

for Sir P, Bariog? and it was with peculiar pleas, tps 
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sure te heard. the banowble igtitdeanan bring 
"Goowstd a@ motion, whith, be was sure, would 
gil infinite satisfaction to every member of the 
Court present. 


+ The Deputy Chairman said he Papert leave. 
to sctond the morion. 


(However, being iuformed that it was already 
seconded, he Shen put the question, which was 
- carried unanitnously with loud acclamations. } 
Mr, Rigby said he would not, at this moment 
“of the day, have’ presumed to occupy the atten- 
“ tion of the Court at all, bad nota circumstance 
eceurred to his mind, upon which he would 
take the liberty of putting a few questicns.’ 
» After the brilliant display of talents, and after 
all the information that had been laid before 
the Court tipon this subject generally, a cir- 
cumstance: had occurred to him but had 
escaped others, and which he thought required 
explanation. What he alluded to, was the seeu- 
srity of the pension paid by the Company to the 
mos. noble the Marquis of Wellesley. He was 
+ desirous of knowing Whether this subject would 
+. be. taken into the consideration of the Cour ? 
, Jt occurred to his mind, from some observations 
which fell from av hovorabd'e: gentleman, (Mrs 
Lowndes) respecting the Government making 
good the stcurities of the Company, i in ease tlie , 
‘ ‘ee 
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: . + pe? one 
ig Joss of theiv tratle. “Now, it woul:, be recol- 


Marquis Wellesley, was for twenty years from — 


J+ the year 1798, provided the, Company's exclu- 


sive trade so long existed. It had Oe®ur 
to his mind, that perhaps the ery Cireamsta 
might frause in the noble Ma®uis'’s: mind 
degree of delicacy, Which might péfhaps interfer 
with the Itne of his publigduty# Feeling that 
the noble M&arquis might suppose himeelf 'to” 
appear interested in the event of this question, 








ve 


though his independent mind would disdain so 


a : : : ; 
uuworthy a consideration, he (Mr. Rigby) was .* 


oO 


@ * 


desirous to free him, even from the shadow oftad 
imputation onthe subject ; and should therefore 
be-glad to learn if any means cold be devised 
tg secure the noble Marquis’s pensién, and, at 
the same time, relieve him from all appearance 
of obligation. This was merely a suggestion 
of his‘ewn, which he threw out for the consis 
“deration ofthe Court ; and certainly it was not 
his interition to, make any motion on the subject, « 
Mr. Lowndes said in a few words, that certainly 
the noble Marquis's peysion ought, and, he dared , 
to say, would be? placed upon such a footing as 
to secure it-from danger.,, . ‘ 
The Deputy Chairman begged leave to state, © 
‘ 2? _ F 
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that it sould not be in the power of ‘the Dir 
tors, to” accomplish what was proposed by , th. 

b able Proprietor. It was a matter in which, 
at present, they could not interfere, and it must 
rémain foy future consideration. e 

<7 {After a few words from Mr. Hume, -pointing 
eiput’ onecor t: yo terbal alterations in the vote of 
thanks to Sir Hugh Inghs, which were acceded 


"hon 


4 _ to, the Court adjourned. ] 
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